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scene which we write about and discuss freely in our medical 


F a truth it is with a certain amount 


of trepidation that I bring be- societies without a thought of prudery: but this thing is so 
fore you my subject this even- intimate a part of our every day life that it is difficult for us 
ing. It is a border land sub- to separate its scientific from its every day aspect: we carry 
ject—on the border land of the feeling of “ taboo ”* with which custom and decency have 
medicine, on the border land, invested it into the medical assembly. But if 1 am correctly 
some may even think, of the informed there still exist districts in Baltimore in which it 
proprieties. My hero in the has not been installed, districts still burdened with back yard 
first place was unheroic: nor cess pools with, as a result, pollution of the air and an annual 
was he even a medical man: toll of infantile lives and enteric disease far above what ought 
the main achievement through to be. Here, therefore, it would still not be a work of super- 


erogation to chant the praises of the water closet, or to trace 
the subject of the disposal of domestic ordure from ancient 
Nineveh with its well built shafts passing through the clay 
subsoil to the underlying porous sand; through Moses and his 
tion was not a sober scientific treatise, but, on the contrary, regulations for the camps of the children of Israel when in the 
a squib of such questionable Elizabethan humor that Eliza- wilderness,’ and other biblical allusions—that “ very fat man ” 
beth herself instead of, as he delicately—or rather, indeli- Eglon, King of Moab, who was supposed to be “ covering his 
feet ” in his summer chamber when he was lying dead with the 
dagger of Ehud the Benjamite, deep within him:* or again 


which he deserves to be re- 


membered by medical men was 


what we now regard as a most commonplace matter of 
domestic hygiene: the work in which he announced his inven- 


cately—suggests, making him one of her Privy Council, ban- 
ished him from court and he came perilously near prosecution 


by the Star Chamber. The subject may be said to savor of the house of Baal that Jehu turned into a “ draught house ”:° 

the unclean. through Rome with its public latrmes or selle@, and cloace so 
And yet, gentlemen, I protest that in making this almost abundant that parts of the city appeared to be built over close 

apologetic preface I convict myself, and by implication you set water courses; through Pompeii with its sterqutlinia, or 

also, of a false modesty. The application of hydraulics to ——————— 

sanitation is as regards the welfare of the community a matter * As an illustration of this “taboo” I may note that the Ency- 


| eclopedia Americana does not give it a heading or recognition. 
— * Deuteronomy, ch. 23, v. 12. 

*Paper read before the Johns Hopkins Hospital Historical Club * Judges, ch. 13, v. 24; see also I Samuel, ch. 24, v. 3. 
of Baltimore, April 13, 1908. ‘II Kings, ch. 10, v. 27. 


of the highest moment. There are things more inherently ob- 
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seats with running water beneath; down to the era of patents: 
to the first patent by Alexander Cumming in 1775 through 
Bramah, famous for hydraulic devices, infamous for his pan 
closet of 1778, down to Jennings and Doulton and Mott and 
the host of perfected forms of the present day. I might from 
the examples of Munich and other cities and their mortality 
and morbidity statistics trace the effects upon the well-being 
of the community of replacement of the abominable cess-pool 
by water disposal of ordure. Not that thereby I should teach 
you anything of which every one of you is not absolutely con- 
vinced already, but because possibly something of what I put 
before you might eventually filter down to the fathers of the 
city. 

jut I am going to do nothing of the kind.” All that I 
want to do is to impress upon you that the subject of this 
evening’s paper, Sir John Harington, deserves to be held in 
memory by medical men as the inventor of the first apparatus 
in which the disposal of ordure by water carriage was con- 
trolled by mechanical means. It is difficult for us now-a-days 
to realize what an advance this indicated in not merely the 
comfort and decency but also in the health and well-being of 
the household. It was a notable advance that for vears, not to 
say centuries, gave England the supremacy in domestic hy- 
giene, even if during the last quarter of a century other civil- 
ized lands have made such rapid advance that now-a-days it 
may be questioned which actually leads. In France in 1750 it 
may be noted (my authority is Brockhaus’ Konversations Lexi- 
kon) that water closets were known familiarly as “lieux a 
l’Anglaise ” and even to the present day the English name for 
the apparatus, or the abbreviation of the same, is of inter- 
national usage. Having said this, [ want so far as possible 
to dismiss what I freely admit is not a congenial subject and 
to bring before you the inventor rather than his invention. 

Some months ago I delivered an address upon an English 
previncial practitioner, Charles White, of Manchester, and 
Professor Welch writing to me about that article urged that it 
would be well for some one to take up other English provin- 
cial medical men of the eighteenth century, citing the able 
coteries of physicians and surgeons, not only in Manchester 
but also in such centers as Warrington (from which you at 


° Those interested will find a sedate and quaint disquisition on 
the latrines and sewage disposal of the ancients in a rare piece of 
Oxoniana which Dr. Osler was so good as to put at my disposal: 
A Philosophicai | Dialogue | concerning | Decency | to which is 
added | a Critical and Historical Dissertation on | Places of Re- 
tirement for necessary occasions | together | with an account of 
the Vessels and Utensils | in use among the Ancients | being a 
Lecture read | before a Society of learned Antiquarians | 
by the Author | of the Dissertation on Barley Wine | London | 
Printed for James Fletcher in the Ture, Oxford; and sold | by J. 
and J. Rivington in St. Paul’s church yard, London | MDCCLI. 
4to. pp. 48. 

The author was Archdeacon Rolstone, a Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford. The work affords several examples of bizarre ety- 
mology and, with many wise, not a few remarkable deductions, 
as that the decadence of Rome dated from the time when it be- 
came the custom for the lasanophori to carry round silver and 
golden vessels at the feasts. 


| 
} 
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Johns Hopkins have recently obtained so interesting a medica] 
library) and Bath. What I am about to place before you to. 
night is largely extracted from the work as I once thought— 
and still think, despite the Dictionary of Nationa Biog- 
raphy—of a versatile Bath physician: of Henry Harington. 
M. A., M. D., physician in the first place, physician even to the 
Duke of York (that popular compound of Bishop of Osnaburg 
and Commander-in-Chief of the British Army), but vet more 
noted in his day and generation as a composer of glees, trios 
and other compositions sacred and profane, founder of the 
Bath Harmonie Society, Mayor of Bath, and author of a Geo- 
metrical Analogy of the Doctrine of the Trinity—in his ver- 
satility a worthy descendant of the subject of to-night’s paper, 
Now it is quite true that the second volume of the first edition 
of the work in question—the Nuge Antique—published in 
1775, is stated both on the title page and in the dedication to 
be compiled by Henry Harington, Junior, A. B., of Queen’s 
College, Oxon. But the first and more important volume was 
published anonymously in 1769, when Henry Harington jun- 
ior was but 14 years old. That a youth of 14 should not 
merely compile, but publish the family papers is highly im- 
probable: nor during his father’s lifetime would he be likely 


to have in his possession (as the edi- 
tor of that first volume states upon 
page +), so valuable a family heir- 
loom as an engraved plate of her 
portrait (said to have been) given 
by the Princess Elizabeth to her at- 
tendant Isabella Haringten in 1554. 
That first volume at least must have 
been compiled by or under the direc- 
tion of the father, Dr. Harington. 
That this was so gains confirmation 


The Harington Engraving of 
Queen Elizabeth. Reproduced from 
from the reproduction in it of an old the original given as frontispiece 


melody by John Harington, Treas- mao 
urer to the King’s camps and buildings, which Henry VIII, 
Defender of the Faith and disperser of monks, used to sing 
when in a cheerful mood, being nothing less than the Black 
Sauntus, or Monks’ “ Hymn to Saunt Satane.” The repro- 
duction of this ancient canon would appeal to the mature 
musician of antiquarian tastes but scarce to a boy of 14. 

The Nuge Antique is a delightful jumble of oddments from 
the family papers, over a period of more than three centuries— 
royal grants to Sir James Harington in the fifteenth century, 
verses by John Harington primus, tractates by Sir John Har- 
ington, letters to and from various members of the family con- 
nection, speeches of Queen Elizabeth and others, petitions of 
prisoners in the Tower, orders in Council, papers bearing upon 
parliamentary elections in the seventeenth century—all print- 
ed in no sort of order. For the miscellaneous nature of the 
contents an apology is made in the preface to the second vol- 


ume. Several, it is stated, were met with on examining old 


family books of which the same leaf might contain on the one 
side a letter of political intelligence, on the other an excellent 
Ointment for Kibed Heels or a sovereign Balsam for Broken 
Shins. 
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It was my good fortune to be led by a kindly fate, now long 
vears ago, to enter at that Cambridge college which as its 
bright and particular stars claims John Milton and Charles 


Darwin. Their glory dims that of a galaxy of lesser lights of 


John Leland the antiquary, Francis Quarles 


various virtues: 
S. Caverley 


of the “ Emblems,” Paley of the “ Evidences,” C. 
of the inimitable * Verses and Translations.” Walter Besant 
of the * Golden Butterfly "—to mention some of the more gen- 
erally familiar names. 
saltimore for to Johns Hopkins it gave Newall 


It is a college that should be held in 
esteem here in I 
Martin. Now among these alumni was imputed Sir John 
Harington: indeed the latest biography, that in the Diction- 
arv of National Biography, still so imputes him. Browsing, 
~ my piety, among the works of these worthies [| came across 
the Nuge \ntique, and in this jumble the letters and papers 
bearing upon Sir John Harington revealed so spontaneous and 
entertaining a character that for long years I have delighted 
in him, and when your President invited me to speak before 
vou, rather than select some more noted figure upon which to 
expatiate, it seemed to me that I should give vou the greater 
delectation if I pictured him to you as he reveals himself in 
his writings. As T shall point out, this assignment of Har- 
ington to Christ’s is a mistake, but it was as a Christ’s man 
that | thus first learned to know him.’ 

There was in the service of King Henry VIII a certain 
John Harington, who occupied the minor but responsible 
position of treasurer of the King’s camps and buildings. He 
was of good family, though landless: the family estates at 
Exton, and the many manors in Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland granted to his ancestor, Sir James Harington, 
by Edward IV in 1465, in recognition of his having taken 
Henry VI captive, became forfeited through the said Sir 
James unwisely attaching himself to the wrong side at Bos- 
worth Field. But he was a man of no mean culture and 
evidently a pretty courtier: he had been instructed in musie 
under Master Tallis, the first English composer of note, some 
of whose chants are still in use in the Anglican service, and 
could on occasion weave a melody or turn a graceful verse— 
and these gifts commended him to the King who, in 1546, 
gave him in marriage his natural daughter Esther or Ethel- 
reda (by Joanna Dyngley or Dobson), endowing her at the 
time with the forfeited monastic estates of Bath Priory in 


Somersetshire. This Ethelreda died within a few vears 


"Let me add that rejoicing over my discovery I wrote an article 
upon Harington in the College Magazine. That magazine was 
from its nature ephemeral: I doubt if it had a circulation of more 
than 200 conies. Add to this that the article has become doubly 
buried, now that we know that Harington had no relationship to 
Christ’s College. I have therefore had no compunction in pla- 
Siarising myself and in using that previous shorter study as a 
basis for this, 

*How responsible is suggested by the controverted episode of 
John Bradford the martyr. Bradford was at one time clerk under 
Harington: according to his biographers he exposed an attempted 
misappropriation by Harington of a large sum of money: accord- 
ing to Styrpe the historian, Bradford was the thief and Haring- 
‘on magnanimously covered his defalcations out of his own 
pocket. Apparently in those days as in these, “ graft” was diffi- 
cult to expose. 
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without issue, leaving her lands to her husband, whe now, 
Henry being dead, attached himself to one whom our Catholic 
friends would term another natural daughter of the King’s, 
namely, to the Princess Elizabeth. To her he remained 
faithful during the gloomy days of Queen Mary, occupying 
his time by falling in love with one of her six gentlewomen, 
Isabella, daughter of Sir John Markham of Cotham, in the 
process composing some lover’s ditties which, as Ellis re- 
marks,’ if rightly attributed to him, are for elegance of taste 
and artifice of style far in advance of contemporary effusions. 
The two were married in time to accompany their mistress 
into captivity in the Tower in 1554, Harington being in 
addition fined £1000 for conveying correspondence between 
s little wonder, therefore, 


his mistress and her friends. It 
that Elizabeth held this trusty pair in particular esteem and 
transferred her affection to their son born in 1561, whose 
godmother she became. 

And thus our hero was launched into the world with for- 
tune smiling upon him. His childhood was spent at Stepney 
and Kelston, the family estate near Bath. 
It was there that he 


He went to school 
at Eton, under the walls of Windsor. 
made his first efforts in verse,” and while there Elizabeth sent 
to him in 1575 a very remarkable letter, which has not re- 
ceived, | think, the attention it deserves. “ Boye Jacke,” 
writes the Queen, “I have made a Clerke wryte faire my 
poore wordes for thyne use, as it cannote be such striplinges 
have entrance into Parliamente Assemblve as yet. Ponder 
theme in thy howres of leysure, and plaie wythe theme tyll 
they enter thyne understandinge ; so shallt thou hereafter, per- 
chance, fynde some good frutes hereof when thy god-mother 
is oute of remembraunce; and I do thys because thy father 
was readye to serve and love vs in trouble and thrall.” Re- 
membering the desire of her parliament and people that the 
question of succession should be settled, preferably by her 
marriage: remembering all that had passed in the previous 
vears with one prince after another seeking her hand; remem- 


bering Leicester’s present ascendancy” and the troubles to 
come, certain portions of this speech are very remarkable. 
“It cannot be denyed,” says Elizabeth, “ but worldlie wis- 
dome rather bad me marry and knitt my selfe in league and 
alliaunce with great Princes, to purchase freendes on every 
side by worldlie meanes, and there repose the trust of myne 
assured strengthe, where force colde neuer want to giue as- 
in that which mans judgment 
Noe; 
I can neuer graunte my selfe to be soe simple, as not to see 
And later she states plainly, 


sistaunce. Was I to lacke ™ 
owtwardlie must needs be thought the saffest course ? 


what all mens eyes discouered.” 
“| wolde not forsake that poore and single state to matche 
with the greatest Monarche; not that I doe condemne the 
double knott, or judge amisse of suche as forced by necessi- 


°“ Specimens of the Early English Poets,” 5th ed., 1845, p. 139. 
* According to the “ Apologie”’ prefacing his Orlando Furioso. 
"This was the very year of Leicester's celebrated Masque, 
known to all readers of Kenilworth—fifteen years, it may be 
noted, after the death of Amy Robsart. 
“ seeke,” 


“The Nuge gives this word 4s but “lacke” affords 


the better sense. 
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tie, cannot lispose themeselves to another life; but wishe 
that none were drawen to chaunge, but suche as cannot keepe 
honest limitts. Yet, for yowr behalfe, there is no waie so 
difficulte, that maie towche my priuat person, which IT will 
not well content m\ selffe to take. But let good heed be 
taken, that, in reaching too farr after future good, youe peril 
not the present and beginn to quarrell, and fall by dispute 
togeth r yy the eares, before it be deevded whoe shall weare 
my Crowne I trust, God will not in suche haste cutt 
of my daies, but that, according to youre owne desart and 
my desier, | maie prouide some goode waie for vour full 
securitie.” 

The more one ponders over this speech the more obvious it 
is that it contains the kernel of the policy of the Virgin 
Queen. It was advantageous that she should seem ready to 
make possible alliances by marriage, now here, now there, in 
order to weaken alliances by force against her; but she was 
determined to remain single, save as a last resort. 

From Eton he went up to Cambridge, certainly at first, 
as I learn from the Master of Christ’s, to the Eton founda- 
tion of King’s College,” apparently later to Trinity, for he 
speaks with the greatest respect of his relationship to Dr. 
Still, later Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was master of 
Writing 30 


vears later, he states that his tutor spoke of him as “the 


Trinity when Harington was at Cambridge. 
divine Still.” and continues, “ who when my selfe came to 
him to sue for my grace to be batchelour first he examined 
me strictly, and after answered me kindly that the grace he 
granted me was not of grace but of merit, who was often con- 
tent to grace my young exercises with his venerable presence, 
who from that time to this hath given me some helpes, more 
hopes, all encouragements in my best studies. To whom | 
never came but L grew more religious; from whom [ never 
went but I parted better instructed.” "Reading Harington’s 
account of the exemplary bishop it is impossible to believe 
that in his green salad days at Christ’s he was—as popularly 
taught—the “ Mr. S. Mr. of Art” who composed the second 
known English comedy, * Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” It is 
profane to attribute to him, 
I love no roast but a nut brown toast 
And a crab laid in the fire 
A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I do not desire 
No frost, nor snow, nor wind, I trow 
Can hurt me if I wold. 
I am so wrapped and thoroughly lapped 
In jolly good ale and old. 


With its rollicking chorus 
Back and side go bare, go bare 
Both foot and hand go cold 


But belly, God send thee ale enough 
Or be it new or old. 


This gains support from the references in the Apologie to his 
Orlando Furioso, already noted, to his tutor, “ Samuel Flemming 
of King’s College in Cambridge”; “a grave and learned man, one 
of very austere life.” 

“ Nuge Antique, Ist ed., Vol. I, p. 22. 
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and its intimate appreciation of the alcoholic anorexia: 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good, 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 


The present indications are that “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle 
that “ Mr. 8.” 
Still’s connection with the College (he began his Cambridge 


was first performed at Christ’s College in 1559 and 
was a Mr, Stevenson.” It is interesting that 


career there) and Harington’s praise of him were the cause 
of the latter’s being regarded until the last few years as an 
alumnus of Christ’s. Volume IX of the new series of “ Notes 
and Queries ” gives a list of a rich collection of Elizabethan 
plays which were in Harington’s library—so abounding in 
Shakespeare’s separate dramas as to make the mouth water, 
It is obvious thus that Harington was keenly interested in 
the stage, and when at the same time he had so keen an en- 
joyment of gossip about the Elizabethan bishops,” it is scarce 
likely that he would have made no reference to Bishop Still's 
dramatic adventure had there been any such. 

His career in Cambridge was evidently being watched with 
interest, for in June, 1578 the great Lord Treasurer Burgh- 
ley writes from court to “my good Jacke,” thanking young 
Harington for his letters, “ which [ lik not for the praise 
thei giue me, but for the promise thei make me; that is, that 
vou will continewe in your endevour to gett vnderstandinge, 
without the which a man is lytle accompted of, and,.in deed, 
can not tell truelie how to accompt of him self.” The letter 
is a long and excellent essay upon the obtaining of knowledge, 
with a strong recommendation not to skip lectures.“ For at 
a good lecture youe maie lerne, in an houre that (which) a 
good Teacher, perhapps, hath bene studyinge for a daie, and 
vourself, by readinge, shall not fynd oute in a moneth.” 
And the letter ends, * Your fathers frende that loves you.” 
But all this excellent advice did not prevent young Haring- 
ton running into debt at the University and finding it neces- 
sary to write to an old friend of the family to intercede with 
his father to pay what was owing. 

From Cambridge Harington went up to London and en- 
tered at Lincoln’s Inn” to study the law, but of that law we 
hear little: the court had greater attractions. 

There is something of the morning of life about the Eliza- 
hethans. Above them towers the good solid Lord Treasurer 
Burghley, whom everybody trusted, full of the Yesponsibili- 
ties of state. and rejoicing in faithful statecraft: he forms, 
as it were, the steady bowrdon to the abundant fresh melod) 


Will. Stephenson, a Bachelor Fellow, superintended the Col- 
lege Plays in 1550 to 1553. He also made “ songs for the quere.” 
He was subsequently Prebendary of Durham. Will Stevenson 
(sic) is also recorded as Fellow in 1559 and 1561. Dr. Peile sug- 
gests that he is the same man re-elected after Mary’s death (see 
Cambridge College Histories—Christ’s College, by J. Peile, Litt. 
D., Master of the College, pp. 54 and 73 

'“ He wrote for Prince Henry a most entertaining account of 
the state of the church in the Elizabethan era. 

In the “ Metamorphosis ” he describes himself as having been 
“a punie (puisne) of Lincoln’s Inn.” 
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of the time. [is very sureness seems to have left it to all, or 
almost all the rest whom we know and admire, to conduct 
themselves like youthful giants, rejoicing in their strength, 
with a sense of power to undertake anything and everything, 
(God’s sunshine in their hearts and a “ joie de vivre” that no 
succeeding generation has attained unto. To me Harington 
presents himself as the quintessence of that freshness and 
spontaneity with, it must be acknowledged, an exaggerated 
irresponsibility, the irresponsibility of the spoiled child of 
fortune. But he was not the mere butterfly courtier: with all 
his lightheartedness he was a keen observer, a steady student, 
an omnivorous reader, familiar with many languages. It is 
true that he was neither great nor glorious. Those living at 
courts do too often but minister to greatness: too often their 
wlory is but reflected: nevertheless, the little that Harington 
has left hehind him, most of it written without thought of 
publication, is of so admirable a quality that the reader can- 
not but wish that he had left more such excellent material to 
posterity. 

Rapidly he appears to have established himself as a ready 
wit, a master of repartee and of epigram, there being in- 
cluded under that term not merely the epigram proper with 
the sting in its tail, but what we would now regard as occa- 
sional verse—vers de societé. A considerable collection of 
these verses was published after his death, the fullest be- 
ing in the third edition of the Orlando Furioso (1634) : 
there is a Ms. collection of other verse in his handwriting in 
a copy of the Orlando Furioso in the Cambridge University 
Library, which had belonged to his mother-in-law, Lady 
Rogers. ‘Two at least of the epigrams are widely known 
although not always correctly attributed. There is first his 
rendering of Martial’s epigram : 

The goodly haire that Galla weares 
Is hers; who would have thought it? 
She swears it is, and true she swears 
For I know where she bought it. 


and next that brilliant 


Treason doth never prosper; what’s the reason? 
Why; if it prosper, none dare call it Treason. 


So also we come across memorable lines here and there in 
verses which as a whole are of little present interest. Such 
are, 


Books give not wisdom where was none before 
But where some is, there reading makes it more. 


And those opening lines of an address to his wife when they 
had been married 14 years: 


“Two prentiships with thee I now have been, 
Mad times, sad times, glad times our life hath seen.” 


Equally happy are such as the following address: 


To THE QUEEN’s MAJESTIE. 


For ever dear, for ever dreaded Prince, 

You read a verse of mine a little since, 

And so pronounced each word and every letter, 
Your gracious reading graced my verse the better. 


Sith then your Highness doth, by gift exceeding 
Make what you read the better for your reading 
Let my poor muse your pains thus farre importune 
Like as you read my verse so—read my Fortune. 


This last he signs “ From your Highnesse’ saucy Godson,” 
He prefaces it there 


18 


and copies into his “ Breefe Notes.” 
with the following remark: “ (Essex) bids me lay goode 
holde on her Majestie’s bountie, and ask freely. L will at- 
tende tomorrow, and leave this little poesie behind her cush- 
ion at my departing from her presence.” In the same 
“ Breefe Notes and Remembrances” is to be found this jot- 
ting: “ The Queene stoode up and bade me reache forth my 
arme to rest her thereon. Oh, what swete burden for my next 
songe! Petrarcke shall eke out good matter for this busi- 
ness.” 

We hear nothing of Harington during the stirring times of 
the Armada, nor does he seem to have taken part in any of 
the continental expeditions of the years following its over- 
throw: nor again did a parliamentary career have any inter- 
est for him. Elizabeth in fact would seem to have acquired 
at most respect but little love for her parliament, nor would 
she willingly have seen her godson a member of that assembly. 

He seems in short to have been one of those men of talent 
who wasted themselves in constant dallvying around a fitful 
queen: a queen who nevertheless with all her fitfulness pos- 
sessed to a remarkable degree the power of preserving the 
affection of her subjects, nay, more, of attracting and binding 
to herself the ablest among them and of guiding the ship of 
state aright. As the younger Cecil writes to Harington after 
her death” she was “ more than a man and in troth, some- 
tyme less than a woman,” and as Harington himself describes 
her: “ When she smiled it was a pure sunshine that every one 
did chuse to baske in, if they could, but anon came a storm 
from a sudden gathering of clouds, and the thunder fell in 
wondrous manner on all alike. I never did fynde greater 
show of understandinge and lerninge than she was bleste 
with.” 

"These “ Breefe Notes” are given in the 1804 reprint, edited 
by T. Park, F.S. A., but not in the first edition of the Nuge. 

” Letter from Sir Robert Cecil to Harington, 1603. 

"This is but the concluding portion of a very full study of 
Elizabeth’s character in a letter to his cousin, Robert Markham, 
in 1606. It begins: “I marvell to thynke what strange humors 
do conspire to patch up the natures of some myndes. The ele- 
ments do seem to strive which shall conquer and rise above the 
other. In good soothe, our late Queen did enfolde them all 
together .... Hir mynde was oftime like the gentle aire that 
comethe from the westerly pointe in a summers morn; twas 
sweete and refreshinge to all arounde her. Her speech did winne 
all affections, and hir subjects did trye to shewe all love to hir 
commandes; for she would saye hir state did require her to 
commande what she knew hir people woude willingely do from 
their owne love to hir. Herein did she showe hir wysdome fullie; 
for, Who did chuse to lose hir confidence; or Who woude wyth- 
holde a shewe of love and obedience when their Souereign said 
it was their own choice and not hir compulsion? Surely she did 
plaie well hir tables to gain obedience thus wythout constraint; 
again she coud pute forthe suche alteracions, when obedience was 
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Thus it was that the brightest men of the time collected at 
her court, subjected themselves humbly to each outburst of 
her more-than-feminine irrationality and held themselves to 
have gained the object of highest ambition if perchance the 
Queen deigned to smile upon some well turned sonnet, or to 
receive with approval some choice euphuistic address wherein 
flattery was applied as it were the best butter laid on by a 
subtly wielded malt shovel. 

What this court life was is evidenced throughout Haring- 
ton’s notes and correspondence: the pageants: the elaborate 
dress: the costly offerings that it was the custom to present 
to Elizabeth, with little return from this descendant of Henry 
VII: the rivalries and jealousies: the strange admixture of 
strong religious feeling and very open speaking: the queenly 
or rather unqueenly rebuffs, and withal something in that 
Queen that is royal and dominant and great. It was a 
strange court. Take for instance this little insight into its 
ways: “ The queene loveth to see me in my last frize jerkin, 
and saithe ‘ tis well enoughe eutt.’? I will have another make 
liken to it. I do remember she spitt on Sir Matthew’s frin- 
ged clothe, and said, ‘the foole’s wit was gone to ragges.’ 
Heaven spare me from such jibinge.” 

Or again this piece of ineffectual self-communing: “ In 
August I was much troublede at sundrie grievences from 
divers menne in high state: but envie doth haunte manie and 
breed jealousie. I will bid adieu to good companie, and leave 
sueing and seeking at courte: for it I have no more frends at 
Heavens courte than at this I shall beginne to thinke some- 
what of breefe damnation.” And again in a similar strain 
regarding one of these men in high state: “I will write a 
damnable storie and put it in goodlie verse about Lord A, 
(? the Tord Admiral Howard, Earl of Nottingham). He 
hathe done me some ill turnes. God keepe us from lvinge 
and slander worke.” 

It must indeed be admitted that Harington was not the 
perfect courtier. He had too keen a sense of the humor of it 
all, and evidently, if we can draw any conclusions from his 
letters, a tongue too ready to express that sense of humor. 
No wonder if he shocked those to whom the pomp and pagean- 
try of the court was a very real means to an end. 

In 1584 Harington married the daughter of Sir George 
Rogers 


and by her he had eight children. His married life, judg- 


of Cannington, one of his Somersetshire neighbors, 


lackinge, as lefte no doubtynges whose daughter she was... . 
Sir Christopher Hatton was wont to saye the Queene did fishe 
for mens souls, and had so sweet a baite that no one coude escape 
hir network. 

I have seen her smile, soothe with great semblance of good 
likinge, to all arounde, and cause everie one to open his moste 
inwarde thought to her; when on a sudden, she woud ponder in 
pryvate on what had passed, write down all their opinions, draw 
them out as occasion required, and sometyme disprove to their 
faces what had been delivered a month before. Hence she knew 
every ones parte, and by thus fishinge, as Hatton sayede, she 
caught many poor fishe, who litthe knew what snare was laid for 
them.” 

“Son of Sir Edward Rogers who was Elizabeth’s first ‘“ comp- 
troller of the household.” 
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ing from the letters of husband and wife, was a happy one, 
although, as many an epigram shows, the mother-in-law, 
Lady Rogers, was a veritable thorn in the side. Marriage. 
however, did not mean neglect of court, although he now 
busied himself in building or rebuilding the house of Kel- 
ston and spent in the process more than he could well 
afford. The year 1691 saw the publication of his most con- 
siderable poetic effort. He had translated and circulated ip 
manuscript the story of Giacondo from the XXVITIth book 
of Orlando Furioso, and by chance this came to the notice of 
the Queen, who as a punishment for his having circulated 
among her ladies-in-waiting not the most creditable of Arios- 
to’s tales, commanded his absence from court until he had 
translated the whole. It was a paradoxical punishment, nor 
is it perhaps surprising that the work shows sign of haste: 
nevertheless, it was very popular, passing through two edi- 
tions during his lifetime and a third in 1634, Few, I think, 
in these novel-reading davs, will find this interminable chain 
of tales and marvellous adventures anything but flat and in- 
sipid; but the versification is smooth and in general not 
forced, save in what is its main interest, namely, the use of 
the terza rima, which for all his cleverness Harington could 
not popularize: it is unsuited to the genius of the English 
language; it has an artificial effect. In the history of English 
printing the book has, if [ am not mistaken, the distinction 
of being the first work illustrated throughout with copper en- 
gravings. The frontispiece from which the portrait -of Har- 
ington is taken ™ is signed by William Rogers, the first Eng- 
lishman known to have practiced the art. To him, I doubt 
not, we owe the engraving of Elizabeth already referred to 
and reproduced. 

In the following vear the Queen, while on one of her royal 
progresses, paid him a visit at Kelston: that same vear he 
was made High Sheriff of his county and now he mav be said 
to have reached the hey-day of his prosperity. His new 
house besides costing him more than he could afford, and 
running him into the expense of a royal entertainment, con- 
tained that which, while it has brought him posthumous 
fame, was the cause of his temporary undoing. Briefly, to 
make that house more perfect he invented and installed a 
water closet, and in 1596 he described and illustrated his 
invention in pamphlet under the title, “A New Discourse 
Upon a stale Subject called the Metamorphosis of Ajax,”* 
issued under the pseudonym of “ Misaemos”; upon which 
came a succession of anonymous pamphlets—* Ulysses upon 
Ajax,” “An Anatomie of the Metamorphosed Ajax,” and 
“An Apologie (1), or Rather a Retraction (2), or Rather a 
Recantation (3), or Rather a Recapitulation . . (12), or 
Rather none of them.” 

| have looked through the first of these. What perhaps is 
its most striking feature is the wide and varied reading that 
it discloses; the power, somewhat akin to that of Sterne of 
later days, of recondite reference; the simultaneous parade 

* Given as an initial letter at the beginning of this paper. 

= Ajax =a jakes. 
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But | have to confess that it 


and parody ol scholarship. 
There is the inevi- 


leaves the impression of rather poor wit. 
table quotation from Rabelais (or, as he is termed, Rables), 
but nothing that | can see broader or more indecent than 
was commonly both printed and to be heard and evidently en- 

Most wit, it may be 
type, is elusive 
those on this conti- 


joyed in the playhouses of the era, 


urged, is of the topical, allusive, and so 


to another generation or community: 


nent, for example, cannot, in general, for this very cause, 


appreciate “ Punch.” Ll was horrified the other day, taking 
up what L remembered with delight and had regarded as an 
established classic, and beginning to read “ Alice in Won- 
derland ” to to find how many of its good 
points were to him pointless. And that inevitably. He had 
had a different education from the ordinary English child: 
the parodies to him were merely nonsense verses: all their 
main humor was as if it had never 
and so with many of the allusions to tags of school 
teaching, doled English youth. Most 
of the quips, therefore, of the * Metamorphosis,” doubtless 


But it would seem that 


iny youngster, 


allusiveness and their 
been 
such as is out to 
fall flat upon the modern reader, 

the work was not in itself and for itself regarded as offensive, 
save for a suspected innuendo directed against the nap 
Karl of This it was that led to the danger of 

Star prosecution, warded off through Vlizabeth’s 
instrumentality. Regarding the invention it may 
that as indicated by the illustration, it consisted of a cistern 


Leicester. 
Chamber 
be noted 


with overtiow pipe, a discharge pipe of generous dimensions, 
permitting a rapid and full flush, such as only within the last 
few years has again been recognized as essential, and a valve, 
The Queen 
have 


a plug-like apparatus controlling the discharge. 
hersell would seem, eventually if not throughout, to 
taken the work in good spirit, and verses in the collection of 
1634 that she instructed that a water closet after 
Harington’s design be installed in the palace at Richmond, 
and what is more, sent her thanks to Harington for the in- 


Nevertheless, it would seem that for months Har- 


indicate 


vention.” 
ington deemed it advisable not to appear at court, and we 
little about him until the time of Essex’s disastrous 
lrish campaign against Tyrone, in 1699, to which he was at- 
as master of horse under the Karl of Southampton, 
There are indications that prior to the ill-fated expedition 
although he 
The govern- 


hear 
tached 
llarington was known te and liked by Essex, 
cannot be said to have belonged to his faction. 
ment would seem to have thought it politic to have on the 
staif one firmly attached to the Queen’s interests. From the 
instructions received prior to his departure it is evident that 
Essex was regarded with mistrust, not only by Sir Robert 
Cecil,” and the dominant court party, but even by Elizabeth 

“Thus the 44th Epigram is addressed to the Ladies of the 
Queen’s Privy Chamber at Richmond, and accompanying it was 
‘The Booke hanged in chaines” and the 52d is addressed “To 


the Queene when she was pacified and had sent Misacmos thanks 
for the invention.” 

“Second son of Lord Burghley, who was subsequently ap- 
pointed Commissioner to try the Earl of Essex for leaving Ire- 
land, and later made Earl of Salisbury by James I. 
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herself. Harington was commanded to keep and forward to 
the Queen a full journal of all that he observed, and this was 
to be done with the utmost further, influential 
friends wrote urging him to beware lest his relations with 
the Lord Deputy should appear too intimate: relatives, with 
the relatives’ privilege of direct language, wrote urging him 


secrec 


to keep a restraint upon his tongue lest “his damnable un- 


covered honesty should spoyle all.” 
But brilliantly as Essex had accomplished the cutting out 
utterly 


at Cadiz, he was unable to cope with the Irish 
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Working plan of the parts of Harington’s water closet repro- 
duced from a copy of the “ Metamorphosis” in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. For this I am indebted to C. Sayle, 
Esq., of the Cambridge University Library. The accompanying 
figure showing the parts put together is of no particular merit. 


methods of warfare. He was not a Cromwell. The cam- 
paign dragged itself along without any clear advantage ac- 
cruing: slight successes here and there were more than coun- 
terbalanced by the defeat of small detached bodies of his 
troops, each defeat being more than magnified by Essex’s de- 
tractors at home. The Lord Deputy’s sole consolation would 


seem to have lain in the large indulgence in his prerogative, 
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in knighting his officers. He created no less than 81 knights 
during the course of the inglorious campaign, and among 
them Harington received the doubtful honor.” 

When in the autumn Essex completed a truce with Tyrone 
and rushed back to court, he took Harington with him, pos- 
sibly with the idea that the Queen’s godson might be able to 
secure him a favorable reception, If so, he was bitterly mis- 
With advancing age Elizabeth's temper was becom- 
The death of Burghley in 1598 


taken. 
ing more and more violent. 
had sorely tried her: ™ him she had trusted implicitly: no one 
could replace him: no one had like restraining influence upon 
her, 

The Queen was in a fury with her Lord Deputy and the 
whole Irish business: Harington never forgot his reception 
that September, “ When L did come into hir presence she 
chatfed much, walked fastly to and fro, looked with discom- 
posure in her visage, and, [ remember, catched my girdle 
when I kneelede to her, and swore, * By God’s Son, | am no 
Queen, that Man is above me; Who gave him commande to 


27 


come here so soon? I did send hym on other busynesse.” 


She then bade Harington go home: he “did not stay to be 


If all the Lryshe rebles had been at my heeles, 
After reading the 


bidden twise. 
[ should not have made better speede.” 
journal which Uarington had kept she swore they were all 
idle knaves, and the Lord Deputy worse, and she accused 
Harington of having gone for his knighthood. 

Ounce more then Harington was in disfavor, this time from 
no fault of his own. 
Anthony Standen he ventured to court again in February, 
* After L had been 
an hour, | was threatened with the Fleet; | an- 


Apparently judging from a letter to Sir 


this time with a shade more success. 
there but 
swered poetically, that coming so late from the land-service 
| hoped [ should not be prest to serve in her Majesty's fleet 


in Fleet-Street .... But L had this good fortune that, 


after four or five days, the Queen had talked of me and twice 
talked to me, though very briefly. At last she gave me a full 
and gracious audience in the Withdrawing chamber at White- 
hall, where herself being accuser, judge and witness, 1 was 
cleared and graciously dismissed.” But through the ensu- 
ing months of Essex’s disgrace and rebellion he appears to 
have kept from court, although characteristically 
shortly before the end he adventured to visit the prisoner in 


His description of the fallen 


away 


the Tower, once if not twice. 
favorite is striking. “Ll was entrusted (by Essex) with a 
message to the Queen’s Majestie setting forthe his contrition 
and sore grievance for his manie offences. I was righte glad 
to hear such contrition, but ere | coude beare these tydinges 


(which I was well advysede to do) the Earle’s petition 


“After the defeat of the Armada Howard of Effingham only 
knighted five, and among those five were Thomas Howard, Haw- 
kins, and Frobisher. 

“In a letter to Sir Hugh Portman in that year Harington, 
writing of the Lord Treasurer who was at Bath taking the waters, 
reports that his distemper did marvellously trouble the Queen 
“who saith that her comfort hath been in her peoples happiness, 
and their happiness in his discretion.” 

“ Letter to Mr. Robert Markham, 1606. 
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reached her hand and I feared her displeasure.” And go he 


took no active steps. “1 said Charitie did begin at home 
and shoud alwaies sayle with a fair winde, or it was not like- 
lie to be a prosperous voyage I had nearly been 
wrecked on the Essex coast in my late venture, as | tolde 
the Queene.” “1 have heard much on bothe handes but 
the wiser is he who reporteth nothing hereof. In my last 
discourse he uttered strange wordes borderinge on such 
strange desygns that made me hasten further and leave the 
presence.” Harington could’ only conclude that * ambition 
thwarted. in its career dothe speadily leade on to madnesse,” 
To judge from his account Essex in those last days was not 
responsible. “Thank Heaven,” he says, “ I am safe at home 
and if | go into such troubles again | deserve the gallows for 
a meddling fool.” Only in October, 1601, after the execution 
of Essex do we hear of another visit, and gain a brilliant pie- 
ture of the failing Queen, still more broken by the death of 
her old time favorite. Thus he writes to Sir Hugh Portman: 
* Much was my comfort in being well received, notwithstand- 
ing it is an ill hour for seeing the Queen. The madcaps are 
all in riot and much evil threatened. In good soothe | feared 
her Majestie more than the Rebel Tyrone, and wished | had 
never received my Lord of Essex’s honor of knighthood. 
She is quite disfavored and unattird and these troubles waste 
her muche, She disregardeth every costlie cover that cometh 
to table, and taketh little but manchet and succory potage. 
Every new message from the city doth disturb her, and she 
frowns on all the Ladies. L had a sharp message from her 
brought by my Lord Buckhurst (Sackville, the joint author 
of Gorboduc, the first English tragedy and that in blank 
Rlizabethans 


verse—another of 


these astounding playing 
many parts—now Lord Treasurer in succession to Burghley), 
namely, thus: *Go tell that witty fellow, my godson, to get 
home: it is no season now to foole it here. | liked this as 
little as she dothe my knighthood, so took to my bootes and 
returned to the plow in bad weather. [ must not say much 
even by this trustie and sure messenger, but the many plots 
and designs hath overcome all her Highness’ sweet temper. 
She walks much in her privie chamber, and stamps with her 
feet at ill news, and thrusts her rusty sword at times into 
My Lord Buckhurst is much with 
her, and few else since the city business, but the dangers are 


the arras in great rage. 


over and yet she always keeps a sword by her table.” 

In another letter of this period he states: “ The Queen 
was reduced to a skeleton: altered in her features: her taste 
for dress gone: nothing pleased her: she stamped and swore 
violently at the ladies of the court, whom she tormented be- 
yond measure.” 

Late in December, 1602, Harington writes from court to 
his wife. “Sweet Mall,” he writes, “I herewith send thee 
what I would God none did know, more ill bodings for the 
realm and its welfare. Our deare Queene, my royal god- 
mother, and the States natural mother doth now bear show of 
human infirmitie, too faste for the evill which we shall get by 
her dethe, and too slow for that good which she shall get by 
her release from paine and miserye, 
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1 my owne parte, I cannot blote from my mem- 


= Nowe, Ol 
the goodness of our Sovereigne Ladie to me, even 


ories 
(I will saie) before borne; her affectione to my mother who 
waited in privie chamber, her betteringe the state of my 
father’s fortune (which I have alas! so much worsted), her 
watchings over my youthe, her likinge to my free speech and 
admiration of my little lernynge and poesy, which I did so 
much cultivate on her commande, have rootede suche love, 
suche dutyfull remembraunce of her princelie virtues, that 
to turne askante from her condition with tearlesse eyes would 
staine and foule the springe and founte of gratitude.” 

Altogether it is a pathetic picture, this of the twilight of 
Elizabeth. Witness this little note regarding one of his last 
audiences. The Queen had made enquiries about some of his 
recent verses and Harington, “to feede her humoure,” read 
them to her, “* whereat she smilede once and was pleased to 
saie: * When thou doste feele creeping tyme at thy gate, these 
fooleries will please thee lesse; I am paste my relishe for such 
matters: thou seest my bodilie meate dothe not suite me well; 
I have eaten but one ill tastede cake since yesternighte.’’ 
Poor old Queen! Bereft of steadfast support when with ad- 
vancing age and heavy infirmity she most needed it, feeling 
her impotence, recognizing, as she must, that those surround- 
ing her were full of thought concerning not herself but that 
successor she so hated to contemplate: her very impatience 
and temper over these things estranging that court. 

That Harington loved the old Queen there is no doubt: 
the affection shines through all he writes about her. Never- 
theless, he was a courtier and with the others he had to pre- 
pare for the future. It is a politic but not a pleasant epi- 
sode. At this very period we find him writing a tract upon 
the succession to the crown,” showing that James of Scotland 
was from all considerations the right and the acceptable heir 
to the throne—while to make assurance doubly sure he sent 
a Christmas gift to James at Christmas, 1602, of which the 
following is a partial description: 

A dark lantern made of four mettels, gold, silver, brass and 
iron. The top of it was a crowne of pure gold, which also did 
Serve to cover a perfume pan. There was within it a shield of 
silver embost, to give a reflexion to the light, on the one side 
of which was the sunne, the moone and vii starres, on the other 
side, the story of the birth and passion of Christ, as it is found 
graved by a king of Scots, (David II) that was prisoner in Not- 
tingham..... 

The word was that of the good theife. 
“Domine, memento mei cum veneris in regno”’ 
And a little beneath “ Post crucem, lucem,” etc. 


This was accompanied by descriptive verses.” The ac- 
knowledgment by James is characteristic: 

To our Trusty and Weil belovede Sir Johne Haringeton, Knight. 

Ryhte trustie and welbelovite Frinde, we greete you heartily 
weill. We have raissavit your lanterne, with the poesie yow 
sende us be owr servande, Williame Hunter, gevinge yow hairtie 
thankes; as lykewayse for yowr laste letter quhawin we persaife 


~ Published by Sir Clement Markham, Roxburghe Club, 1889. 
“These are preserved in the University Library, Edinburgh, 
and are given in the 1804 edition of the “ Nugae.” 
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the continuance of yowr loyall affectione to us and yowr servyce; 
we shall not be unmyndefule to extende owr princelie favoure 
heirafter to yow and yowr perticulers, at all guid occasions. We 
committe yow to God. 


James R. 


From our courte at Hally ruid 
Howse, April the Thyrde, 1603. 


When, therefore, we find jotted down in the “* Breefe 
Notes” after the Queen’s death: “ Kelston, 1603. Here wyll 
I reste my troublede mind, and tende my sheepe like an Ar- 
cadian swayne, that hathe loste his fair mistresse: for in 
soothe, I have loste the best and faireste love that ever shep- 
herde knew,” we cannot help feeling that the shepherd was 
not wholly Arcadian in his simplicity. 

Nevertheless, the change from the capable if domineering 
Queen to the pedagogue of a king, with all the pedagogue’s 
besetting sins, was too great for Haringion to stomach. He 
made the effort, but possessing neither youth nor personal 
charm he did not attract James nor did James and his court 
appeal to him. ‘This is abundantly evident in his description 
of the first audience with the king as described in a letter to 
his cousin, Sir Amyas Paulet:” 


It behoveth me now to recite my Journal respectynge my gra- 
cious commande of my Sovereigne Prince, to come to his closet: 
which matter as you so well and urgentlie desyer to heare of, | 
shall, in suchwyse as suitethe myne beste abilitie, relate unto 
you, and is as followethe: When I came to the presence chamber, 
and had gotten goode place to see the Lordlie attendants, and 
bowede my knee to the Prince; I was orderede by a specyal mes- 
senger, and that in secrete sorte, to waite a whyle in an outwarde 
chamber, whence in near an houre waitinge, the same knave 
ledde me up a passage, and so to a smale roome where was good 
order of paper, inke, and pens, put on a boarde for the Princes 
use. Soon upon this, the Prince his Highness did enter, and in 
much goode humour askede if I was cozen to Lorde Haryngton 
of Exton? I humblie repliede, His Majestie did me some honour 
in enquiringe my kin to one whome he had so late honourede 
and made a Barone: and moreover did adde, wee were bothe 
branches of the same tree. Then he enquyrede muche of (my) 
lernynge, and showede me his owne in such sorte, as made me 
remember my Examiners at Cambridge aforetyme. He soughte 
much to knowe my advances in philosophye, and utterede such 
profounde sentences oute of Aristotle, and such lyke wryters, 
which I had never reade, and which some are bolde enoughe to 
saye others do not understand: but this I must passe by. The 
Prince did nowe presse my readinge to him part of a canto in 
Ariosto, praysede my utterance, and said he had been informede 
of manie as to my learninge, in the tyme of the Queene. He 
asked me, What I thoughte pure witte was made of; and whom 
it did beste become? Whether a kinge shoulde not be the beste 
clerke in his owne countrie, and, if this lande did not entertayne 
good opinion of his lernynge and good wisdom? His Majestie 
did much presse for my opinion touchinge the power of Satane 
in the matter of witchcraft; and askede me with much gravitie, 
If I did trulie understand why the Devil did worke more with 
anciente women than others? I did not refraine from a scurvey 
jeste, and even said (notwithstandinge to whome it was saide) 
that we were taughte hereof in Scripture, where it is tolde that 


* This letter gains an added interest when it is remembered 
that Sir Amyas’ father had been one of the jailers of Mary Queen 
of Scots, and was intimately concerned, along with Secretary 
Davison in the matter of the order for her execution. 
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the Devil walketh in dry places. His Majestie, moreover, was 
pleased to saie much and favouredlye, of my good report for 
merthe and good conceite: To which I did covertlie answer, as 
not willinge a subjecte shoulde be wiser than his Prince, nor 
even appeare so. More serious discourse did next ensue, wherein 
[ wantede roome to continue, and sometime roome to escape: for 
the Queene his mother was not forgotten, nor Davison neither. 
His Highness tolde me her dethe was visible in Scotlande before 
it did really happen, being, as he said, spoken of in secrete by 
those whose power of sighte presentede to them a bloodie heade 
dancinge in the aire. He then did remarke muche on this gifte, 
and said he had soughte out of certain bookes a sure waie to 
attaine knowledge of future chances. Hereat he namede many 
bookes, which I did not knowe, nor by whom written, but ad- 
visede me not to consult some authors which woulde leade me to 
evil consultations; I tolde his Majestie, the power of Satan had, I 
much fearede, damagede my bodilie frame: but I had not farther 
will to cowrte his friendshipe for my soules hurte. We next dis- 
coursed somewhat on Religion, when at length he saide: “ Now, 
Sir, you have seen my wisdome in some sorté, and I have pried 
into yours. I praye you, do me justice in your reporte, and, in 
good season, I will not fail to add to your understandinge, in 
such pointes as I may find you lacke amendemente.” I made 
courtesie hereat and withdrewe downe the passage, and out at 
the gate amidst the manie uarlets and Lordlie servantes who 
stood arounde. Thus you have the historie of your neighboures 
highe chaunce and entertainmente at Cowrte; more of whiche 
matter, when I come home to my owne dwellynge, and talk these 
affaires in a corner. [ muste presse to silence hereon, as other- 
wyse all is undone. I did forget to tell that his Majestie muche 
askede concerninge my opinion of the newe weede Tobacco, and 
said it woud, by its use, infuse ill qualities on the braine, and 
that no lernede man ought to taste it, and wishede it forbidden. 
I will nowe forbeare further exercise of your tyme, as Sir Robertes 
man waitethe for my letter to beare to you, from, 
Your olde Neighbour, Friend and Cosine, 
I. HARINGTON. 

But James did what Elizabeth had not done, he made him 
a Knight of the Bath, giving him also apparently some sort of 
supervision over the education of his eldest son, Prince 
Henry, whose early promise was cut short by death as he was 
entering manhood, There are extant several letters and es- 
savs written to or on behalf of the Prince. It would seem, 
though, that the latter vears of Sir John Harington were 
overclouded with debt and the sense of ill success. We 
hear rumors of violent quarrels with his mother-in-law over 
money matters; of forcible seizure by him of her effects: 
rumors of law suits and even of imprisonment: of sale of an 
estate to provide the necessary means. Possibly the need to 
provide for a large family, made it necessary that he should 
don his “* clouted shoes” and “ frize” and * gamoshes,” and 
tend his * oves and boves ” at Kelston. The old Elizabethan 
belief that he could accomplish everything showed itself 
amusingly in 1605, when upon the death of Archbishop 
Loftus, Chancellor of Ireland, he wrote to Cecil urging that 
his study of and sympathy with the Lrish people, and his own 
character, would make him an eminently suitable successor. 
urging further that he might also be given the Archbishopric : 
that it was wise to unite the temporal and spiritual power ! 

The next and almost the last incident in his career has a 
peculiar interest for us as medical men. Evervone, I take it, 
knows about the Regimen Sanitatis or Flos Medicine of Sa- 


lerno——throughout the middle ages and even through the 
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Tudor period, the most popular domestic manual upon the 
preservation of health. Up to the year 1835 Choulant® 
gives a list of 119 editions of the Latin text (of which 21 are 


incunabula), 33 editions of German translations, 14 of 
French, 9 English, 9 Italian, 3 Bohemian and 1 Dutch. Nor 


is this complete, That the work should have been popular in 


England is suggested by its opening lines: “ Anglorum regi 
scribit Schola tota Salerni. | 

| doubt not that Dr. MacCallum in his discussion before 
this Society entered into the claims of the unfortunate 
Robert of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, and dis- 
possessed of the throne by his vounger brother Henry, to be 
considered as the courtesy king here referred to.* 

Sir Alexander Croke * notices five editions of Thomas Pay- 
nel’s Regiment of Helthe, namely, of 1530 and 1541 (printed 
by Berthelet), 1557 and 1575 (printed by Vele or Veale), 
and 1597. Choulant only notices three (1530, 1541 and 
1583). [f Choulant is correct regarding the existence of a 
1583 edition then there were at least six renderings prior to 
1600, But, as shown by the 1541 edition brought before you, 
these are translations at most of Arnaldo di Villanova’s com- 
mentary: the text is given in the original Latin. The trans- 
lations of the text, if | mistake not, only appear after 1600 
and then appropriately in verse. For it must be remembered 
that the Regimen is written in leonine verse—in rhymed hex- 
ameters: rhymed in order that they might the more casily be 
committed to memory. ‘Time forbids that | should dwell 
upon the rhymed Latin verse of the middle ages, sacred and 
profane.” Sir Alexander Croke, already referred to, gives 
examples of 30 or more forms of rhymed hexameters, from 
the simpler forms encountered in the Regimen up to cases in 
which all the words of both lines in following verses rhyme 
together (* undique relato *), as in the following instance of 
appalling ingenuity: 

Plura precatura pura, cura valitura, 
Cura mansura procura jura futura. 


And the first and the freest of these rhymed English trans- 
lations was that by Harington.” Here again there is some 
doubt regarding the number of editions, a doubt whicl: in the 
time at my disposal [ have found it impossible to clear up. 
There are copies in the British Museum and the Bodleian 


* Handbuch der Biicherkunde fiir die ailtere Medicin, reproduced 
with additions by Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, Vol. I, 1852, P. 
419. 

*He is known to have visited Salerno in 1096 or 1098: the 
tradition is that on his return from the Holy Land in 1100, the 
year of his brother William the Second’s death, he revisited 
Salerno, to be cured of a fistula which followed upon a deep 
arrow wound. 

Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, Oxford, Talboys, 182. 

‘Needless to say that the choicest examples of the former are 
to be found in the Breviary and perhaps needless to refer (0 
John Addington Symonds’ delightful cull of the best examples 
of the latter—the Goliardisms of the Vagi clerici—in his “* Wine, 
Woman and Song,” of which Mosher has published so admirable 
a reprint. 

‘The late Bishop Creighton, author of the article upon Haring 
ton in the Dictionary of National Biography refers mistakenly 
to this work as a rhymed version of certain aphorisms ol Cardan. 
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(which I have not seen), but none at Cambridge, at the Sur- 
geon General’s Library, the Astor and Lenox libraries of New 
York, nor again at the College of Physicians in Philadelphia. 
It is always an evidence of popularity of a sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century work when, despite numerous editions, scarce 
an example has survived: it means that the copies were so 
well thumbed that they became disreputable, and banished 
from the shelves. The first edition was published anony- 
mously and Croke who reproduces it was ignorant of the 
authorship. 

Some old notes of mine mention an edition of 1608. 
There certainly was one in 1609 (given by both Croke and 
Choulant), another printed at Gateshead for the widow 
Helme in 1617 (Croke), and yet another printed by Dowe in 
London in 1624. These two last contained also, if 1 mistake 
not (for Croke is confused upon the point), a translation of 
the De Conservanda Valetudine of Ransovius. 

In 1609, according to Croke, appeared a second rhymed 
translation, also anonymous, that of Dr. Philemon Holland, 
with reprints in 1617, 1624, 1634, 1649 and 1667." It is 
safe to say. therefore, that prior to 1700 there were at least 
five reproductions of the original text in England and 10 
(probably more) editions of rhymed versions. 

| have entered into this bibliography of the Regimen to in- 
dicate that there is ample room for a thorough study of the 
English editions. I must not neglect to mention the latest 
excellent rhymed version of Dr. Ordronaux, of New York, 
published by Lippincott in Philadelphia in 1870 (quarto), 
and 1871 (octavo). 

But of all these the most spirited is beyond doubt that of 
Sir John Harington, as witness this translation of : 

Si tibi deficiant Medici, medici tibi fiant 

Hee tria: mens leta, requies, moderata dizeta. 
Use three physitians still, first doctor Quiet, 
Next doctor Mery-man, and doctor Diet. 


The translation it must be owned is free, but the spirit is 


well caught. 


For water and small beare we make no question 
Are enemies to health and good digestion; 

And Horace in a verse of his rehearses, 

That water drinkers never make good verses.™ 


And it must be confessed that there are additions to suit 


“The Englishman’s | Docter | or | the Schoole of Salerne | or 
Physicall observations for the perfect | Preserving of the Body of 
man in continuall Health | London | Printed for John Helme 
and John Busby, Jun. | and are to be sold at the little shoppe 
next Clifford’s Inn gate, in Fleet | Street 1607. 

The publisher in his preface says “It came to me by chance, as 
a jewelle that is found .... The author of the paines (? poem) 
is to me unknowne, and I put this child of his into the open 
world without his consent.” 

‘Croke states that the 1634 edition is signed R. H. (Richmond 
Holland) and that the preface attributes the work to his father, 
Dr. P. Holland. The copy of the 1634 edition at Philadelphia has 
preface signed by R. H. with no reference to the authorship. It 
's the 1649 edition (also at Philadelphia) signed H. H., #. F. 
{? Philemonis Filius), Londinopolitanus, and addressed to Sir 


the times which may still appeal to Baltimorians, although 
rumor has it that the stock of the latter wine is running sad- 
ly low both here and in Philadelphia: 


Canary and Madera, both are like 

To make one leane indeed (but wot you what) 
Who say they make one leane wold make on laffe 
They meane, they make one leane upon a staffe. 


This | find reprinted in the Epigrams. It may, however 
be regarded as an expansion of the commentary: * That 
whyte wyne is weaker than other wynes apperethe by this that 
Galen saythe: ... 
greatly enflame any man. And he sayth, whyte wyne en- 
flameth or heateth leaste of all wynes. Whiche thynge is 
trewe if one wyll make comparison betweene whyte wyne and 


It is impossible that whyte wine shulde 


redde of one countre growyng, and none other wyse. For the 
redde wynes of France are not so hotte, nor yet so stronge as 
the whyte wynes of some other countre. And therefore the 
comparyson muste be made bytwene the wynes of one maner 
and countre, and whyte wyne nourishethe less than other 
wynes.” 

With this last important work let us leave Harington; for 
there is little more known about his later years, save that he 
died in 1612. 

But what a strange life it was, what a strange mixture this 
favorite godson of the great Elizabeth—wit, courtier, master 
of horse, poet, translator of the School of Salerne, would-be 
archbishop—and inventor of the water closet. “I marvell,” 
says Harington, “ to thynke what strange humors conspire to 
patch up the natures of some myndes.” 

Perhaps, gentlemen, invited to come all this way, it had 
been a more fitting response to your courtesy had | chosen 
some more serious text, some less unheroic hero. And yet 
just as it is pleasant to wander off the commonplace and dusty 
high road into some side path among the fields and through 
the coppice, so has it been a delight to explore this bye way 
that strikes so far off from the main road of medical history. 
If I have conveyed to you a tithe of the pleasure that the 


excursion has afforded me then am | amply repaid 


Simon d’Ewes that refers to “ my deceased learned father, Dr. 
Holland, his many emendations and additions.” 
* Line 221. Absit ab humano pectore potus aque. 
Line 246. Potus aque sumptus fit edenti valde nocivus 
Hine friget stomachus, crudus et inde cibus. 
Line 255. Grossos humores nutrit cerevisia, vires 
Prestat, et augmentat carnem, generatque cruorem 
Provocat urinam, ventrem quoque mollit et inflat. 
*Paynel—The Regiment of Helthe, 1541 edit., pp. 20 and 21. 
“A visit to Washington made after delivering the above ad- 
dress shows us that happily my statement regarding the absence 
of any copy of Harington’s “ Schole of Salerne”™ in the larger 
libraries of this continent is incorrect. The Surgeon-General’s 
library possesses the 1624 edition printed by Thomas Dewe (not 


Dowe) in which the authorship is acknowledged. It contains fur- 
ther the 1535 (Berthelet), 1541 (do.), 1557 (Vele), 1575 (Veale), 
and 1597 (T. Crede) editions of Paynel’s “ Regiment,” together 
with the 1617 (B. Alsop), 1634 (Alsop and Fawcet), and 1649 (B. 
Alsop) editions of Philemon Holland’s rendering. 
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Il. THE SCHOOL OF MONTPELLIER. 


By W. G. MacCatium, M. D., 
Associate Professor of ‘Pathology, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


The early history of Montpellier loses itself in the darkness 
of the middle ages. The town apparently arose about 738 
when, on the destruction of Maguelonne by Charles Martel, 
the fugitives found refuge at Montis Pessulani, named from 
the neighboring place where high boulders seemed to attest 
the activities of some earlier people. There was a liberal 
sprinkling of Jews and Arabs in this first settlement and for 
a long time their influence was felt, although at first the Jews 
were persecuted as they had always been. Physicians there 
were in those times who made such excellent cures that their 
fame spread abroad and in 1137 we read that Archbishop 
Adalbert IL of Mayence journeyed there by way of Paris to 
consult some of these eminent men. William VIII, the prince 
of that region, angered by the persecution of the Jews, issued 
a decree giving liberty to teach, to all, of whatever creed or 
nationality, who felt themselves capable of teaching, and this 
was to hold for all future times. Discussion arose, however, 
and in 1220 Honorius III felt it necessary to send a pontifical 
legate to regulate their affairs. Cardinal Conrad, a German 
archbishop of St. Firmin, was this man, who by an edict 
established for the much praised school of Montpellier a 
constitution which should regulate the choice of professors 
and subject them to the bishop of Maguelonne. Only those 
were granted the privilege of teaching who were approved by 
that bishop and two of his chosen professors. A chancellor 
was elected and the relation of the students to him and the 
school defined. Later, in 1289, Clement V, on the advice of 
Arnold of Villanova, Jean d’Alais and Guillaume de Mazeres 
issued three bulls to regulate the examinations through which 
the students must pass before being granted their degrees 
and license to practice and further regulating and prescribing 
the authors to be studied, and even the very books to be used 
in the teaching of the school. Thus arose a well ordered 
school whose dignity and discipline has been maintained until 
the present day. 

At this time the famous school of Salerno was passing the 
zenith of its glory. Already it was being dominated by the 
Arab medicine and was neglecting the purer stream of Greek 
medicine which it had so long cherished. It was at this time 
too that there arose throughout Kurope the great philosophi- 
cal movement which changed the character of medical thought. 
In the place of the simple objective descriptions of the older 
writers men began to look upon the idea as the primary real- 
ity, the thing itself as a result which must be regarded with 
reference to this primary idea and all became involved in an 
inextricably tangled web of disputation and dialectic from 
which no clear result could be expected. Skill in twisting and 
distorting question and answer was indeed developed to an 


' Paper read before the Johns Hopkins Hospital Historical Club, 
April 13, 1908. 


extraordinary degree but the real purpose of knowledge was 
stayed in this side eddy. Bernard Gordon, a writer of Rou- 
ergue, who was one of the physicians of Montpellier, was 
through and through a Scholastic as his writings attest. He. 
as Gui de Chauliae declared, was nourished among _philoso- 
phers, and his works are little more than the complicated em- 
broidery of a few of the books of his illustrious predecessors, 
Profound believer as he was in the astrology and magic of the 
times, we find some remarkable mystic formule and amulets 
which, in his hands, were said to cure the gravest diseases, 

Of quite another stamp was the great Arnold of Villanova, 
perhaps the very greatest man of whom Montpellier may make 
her boast. In his adventurous life, so well discussed by La- 
lande and others, he still found time for the most extraordi- 
nary amount of personal observation and experiment, and it 
was really to his skill in experimentation, as well as to his 
broad independence of thought, that we must ascribe much of 
his true worth. Astrologer, magician, and alchemist—he un- 
doubtedly was—indeed he was regarded as the greatest of all 
alchemists even by his student, the celebrated Raymond 
Lully. He was really the discoverer of the spirit of wine and 
of the application of alcohol in diseases, as well as many other 
chemical substances which have kept their place to this day. 
Aside from his belief in amulets and magic formule and the 
influence of the stars, he was extremely objective and reason- 
able, and we cannot be surprised to find in those days, even 
this the greatest man of his time, a devout believer in the 
supernatural. But he was relatively emancipated from the 
cramping dogmas of his predecessors. He saw with his own 
eves and operated with his own hands and knew that the 
things themselves were the rational basis of a medical science 
which could by no means be built up on a fabric of reasoning, 
and it was his great service that he sent the first gleam of 
light into the darkness prepared by the scholastics. He was 
the spirit of the pre-renaissance. That he taught for a time 
at Montpellier seems fairly clear, although his actual work 
there is somewhat veiled by the lapse of time and the meager- 
ness of the records. He died in 1313 while on his way from 
Sicily to visit Clement V at Avignon. 

After him in the fourteenth century there looms up another 
great figure, Gui de Chauliac, the surgeon who was probably 
not definitely a teacher at Montpellier but who speaks of it as 
“our faculty,” and of the others there as his intimates. He 
too was a reasoning objective thinker, whose works were the 
standard text-books for hundreds of vears, and one reads them 
with delight even to this day. His descriptions of the plague 
that raged in the whole of that century in the south of France, 
are unsurpassed in their graphic presentation of the horrors 
of those times. Others, especially Raimond Chalin de Vinario, 
wrote at the same time of the same plagues but not in the 
same enthralling way. 
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Jean de ‘lornamira, Gerard de Solo and Ermengaud Blas- 
ius were others who flourished in this century but have left 
no such deep impress on the times, contenting themselves 
ysually with the translation into rather bad Latin, of some of 
\rab authors, to which they added commentaries, 


the Greek or 
Joannes Pisis, 


the results of their prescribed lecture work. 
Valescu or Balescon de Tarante with his Philonium, or review 
of the practice of medicine fantastically divided like a flower 
into seven parts; Joannes des Concoregio, Joannes Bruguiere, 
Martial de Genoilhac or Genouillac, are names which echo out 
to us from the ancient roll of chancellors up to 1470, but they 
are now little more than names. So it is too with Bassolus, 
Louis Saporte the ancestor of several other Saportes who ap- 
pear later, Beaucaire, Trossellier, Martini Miro, Corandus 
and Jacques Ponceau, which brings us to the time of Louis 
XII and the Royal Professors. 

Up to this time the income of the professors had depended 
upon their students and there were rules laid down even by 
Conrad which regulated the relations of teacher to student, 
and the method by which the lectures must be given so that 
the student could derive from them the greatest good. No 
professor might read the same author.twice in succession, nor 
might two discuss the same work at the same time. Since the 
emoluments varied with the number of students and many of 
the doctors were unwilling to teach for glory alone, there were 
times when hardly any lectures were given and the disorder 
was great in consequence. The school was exposed to inter- 
ruptions which menaced it with a complete downfall. It was 
at this time that Charles VIII, informed of the laxity that 
prevailed, established four regencies or royal chairs which were 
confirmed and really established by his successor, Louis XII, 
with fixed salaries and privileges and rights to the emoluments 
accruing together with the authority to examine the students. 
The immediate result was the disappearance of the great 
crowd of teachers who had divided the honors and emoluments 
before. Since their authority was gone they retired, although 
for a long time several young doctors continued as aggrégés, 
the number being later reduced to two. 

The mode of teaching and character of the teaching re- 
The first of these 
four professors was Grassin and Robert Pierre was another, 


mained almost unchanged through this. 


Picquet a third, none of them men of great eminence, but they 
were soon followed by Tremolet, Fontanon, Faucon, Griphi 
The most interesting of the early royal pro- 
fessors was undoubtedly Rondelet who, after a sickly youth 
spent in Paris, returned to his birthplace, Montpellier, where 
with Griphi as his chosen preceptor he graduated in medicine 
and afterwards went with Cardinal Tournon to Italy. There 
he did much of his celebrated work on fishes, for in ichthy- 
ology he became a well known authority. In 1545 he replaced 
Pierre Laurent in one of the chairs at Montpellier. As he 
was interested in anatomy he played a great part in the con- 
struction of the old amphitheater of the school and mean- 
while wrote a number of treatises on fevers, therapy, etc. He 
Was a Tamous physician and died while visiting the sick wife 
of one of his friends. Huge in frame and stout, he attracted 


and Schyron. 
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the lively interest of Rabelais, who immortalized him as 
Rondibilis. 

His writings are not admirable, for Rondelet composed, as 
Astrue tells us, with precipitation without having reflected 
upon what he wished to say or upon how he should say it, and 
without reading over what he had written. 

With Rondelet there lived in his house a student for whom 
he had conceived a friendship, Laurent Joubert, who was 
horn in Valence in 1529. Joubert was unable to accept in 
marriage either of the daughters of Rondelet who were offered 
him by their father with an insistence that embarrassed Jou- 
bert, because the oldest of these daughters did not please him 
and he was sensible that he was not pleasing to the younger. 
When Rondelet died his chair fell to Joubert, who taught 
there until his death in 1582. Joubert’s works are not espe- 
cially important but he is interesting as the representative in 
Montpellier of the antigalenistic movement which arose at 
this time. 

Paracelsus had raged against the dogmas of Galen and the 
sort of false Galenism which had rendered the system more 
than ever rigid and cramped, and had brought forward his 
idea of specific remedies or arcana for disease. These are 
found in the most various substances and among them mineral 
salts were prominent. It was by the ill-considered use of some 
of these substances, especially quicksilver and antimony, that 
ignorant physicians had caused serious injuries to their 
patients and there arose an uproar on the part of the Paris 
school and others against their use and especially against the 
use of antimony. It was in this regard that Joubert took 
strongly the side of antigalenism. 

In Paris it was forbidden by a decree of 1567 to administer 
antimony and Turquet de Mayerne of Montpellier, who advo- 
cated it there in the medical faculty of Paris, was ejected 
from its membership and forced to flee to England where he 
became physician to Kings James | and Charles I, to his great 
fame and glory. 

It was about this time that Francois 
ciated with Montpellier. Born at Chinon, he led the life of a 
vagabond monk until 1530, when he studied at Montpellier 
for nearly two years; there he gave his public readings on the 
Aphorisms of Hippokrates and works of Galen and inci- 
dentally wrote comedies for the students. In 1532 he went to 
Lyons where he wrote his Pantagruel and Gargantua. Later 
after many adventures he returned to Montpellier in 1537 and 
received his doctorate, and afterwards gave public lectures 
on the Prognostics of Hippokrates, which he explained from 
the original Greek—a thing practically unknown in that 


Rabelais was asso- 


school. He even entered the faculty that vear teaching anat- 
omy. His name has been greatly honored in the school of 


Montpellier ever ‘since. His bust stands in the court—his 
portrait in the Salle des Robes and every student wears at his 
examinations the red robe of Rabelais. 

After Joubert came Nicolas Dortoman, who studied the 
waters of the spring at Balaruc, and Jean Hucher, a nobleman 
of Beauvais, who became chancellor in 1583. Antoine Sapor- 
ta and his son Jean lived at this time too, and each was chan- 
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cellor for a time. Nicholas Dortoman and André du Laurens 
played an important role in that they became physicians to the 
king and were then able to manage the establishment of two 
new double chairs in the school of Montpellier. These were 
the chairs of botany and anatomy and of surgery and phar- 
macy. Up io the time of Gui de Chauliac no dissections had 
been carried out by the Jews and Arabs whose religion forbade 
them to touch a body, but in 1376 they asked and obtained 
from Louis d’Anjou permission to dissect each year the body 
of one of the exeeuted criminals. This was ratified in subse- 
quent vears by several of the kings and the privilege was thus 
in the hands of the faculty of Montpellier long—two hundred 
vears—before it was introduced by J. Svlvius in Paris. 
Nevertheless it must be confessed that whether from neglect 
or lack of skill they failed to profit much by it. 

When Henry IV in 1595 established the chair of anatomy 
and botany and placed in it Richer de Belleval with Barth. 
Cabrol as his assistant, he paved the way for the growth of 
surgical studies, and in truth he himself set up in 1597 the 
chair of surgery and pharmacy, which he entrusted to Pierre 
Dortoman, the son of Nicholas Dortoman. In this project he 
was aided by Nicholas Dortoman and André du Laurens. 

Difficulties arose between the more cultured and highly edu- 
eated students of medicine and the students of surgery and 
pharmacy. Leetures must be given to this latter class in 
French instead of Latin, and it was even necessary to insist 
that the surgical aspirants should limit themselves to the ap- 
proach by way of the rue de Cannou, leaving the rue St. 
Matthieu to the medical students, since ‘ierce battles arose 
when they came together. Further, to prevent these encoun- 
ters Dortoman was forced to separate his lectures, explaining 
to the medical students Galen’s treatise on tumors in the 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, while for the turbulent surgeons he 
commented on the works of Gui de Chauliae at 4 in the morn- 
ing and for the pharmacists the fifth book of Dioscorides at 
noon. Dortoman served with zeal in this double chair for 12 
vears, but then, wearied, he asked for relief and on the, death 
of du Laurens was made physician to the king. 

In 1635 the company of master surgeons of Montpellier de- 
cided to establish official annals like those of the faculty of 
medicine where it might inscribe its acts, and these records 
extend from 1635-1683. The company of surgeons numbered 
at first 40 members, but included no great men during these 
times. There were constant quarrels and disclosures of cor- 
ruption among them, and in 1640 they were publicly con- 
demned, in that they had abandoned the city during the 
epidemic of the plague in order to save themselves—con- 
duct in grievous contrast to that of Ranchin and others in 
the facultv. When in 1692 Louis XLV established the offices 
of surgeons roval, the company of surgeons in haste made new 
rules for themselves in the effort to be ready to secure the 
prizes, the two offices which were offered, and these new regu- 
lations established in more respectable form, the position of 
surgeons in the city. It was at this time that Francois Lapev- 
ronie entered on the scene. He was educated by his father, 


Ravmond Lapeyronie, in the art of surgery and received his 


| No. 
masters degree in 1695, This was a degree very different 
from that of the medical faculty giving him the privilege of 
practicing surgery and barbery and of keeping an open hou- 


tique or shop, in front of which he might hane hasins, 
Pierre Chirac presided at the triduanes of this student, show- 
ing that the faculty of medicine must at least be represented 
in their examinations. 

The school of surgery was frequently in debt and borrowed 
money. Among other things it entered on a dispute with 
the perruquiers, who formed a separate society, as to the lim- 
its of their professions, the surgeons claiming it their right 
that they should perform the offices of painting and powder- 
ing perrukes just as they curled and powdered natural hair, 
although they did not dispute the right of the perruguiers to 
manufacture wigs. They even consented to abstain from curl- 
ing wigs and making them up into puffs but the use of paint 
and powder seemed to them their exclusive domain. Th ‘teal 
was dragged out through several vears before the parliament 
of Toulouse, but the surgeons lost their case and had to bor- 
row more money to pay the costs. 

There were disputes with the school of medicine, the pro- 
fessors of which finally even withdrew from any participation 
in their examinations. In 1741 the king charged them to 
teach the branches of surgery in the four established chairs 
and to build a new building for that purpose which in time 
they did with the legacy of Lapevronie in the rue Grande, a 
building that far outshone the old school of medicine. Hous- 
tel also made a great benefaction for the study of practical 
surgery and the school grew, although the students were indo- 


lent and wayward and always enormously inferior to the 


teaching body. It was suppressed in 1792 and disappeared in 
794, and was united in the new Ecole de Santé, created by 
the national constitution on December 4, 1794, with the Ecole 
de Médecine. The new school thus founded was installed in 
the old bishop’s palace, once the monastery of St. Germain. 

The other chair established in 1593 in the medical school, 
by Henry LV, was destined for the teaching of anatomy in the 
winter and botany in the summer, and Richer de Belleval was 
chosen to fill this post. He was born in Chalons sur Marne 
and studied medicine in Montpellier but practiced at Avig- 
non. No sooner was he established in his chair than he began 
to cause difficulties, for in spite of the earnest remonstrances 
of the rest, and even of André du Laurens himself, he refused 
to give any lectures in anatomy, although he was interested 
enough in the botanical studies at the Jardin des Plantes. It 
was only at his death in 1623 that these troubles were quieted, 
when his place was taken by his nephew, Martin Richer de 
Belleval, whose succession had been arranged by his uncle. 
He was somewhat more tranquil but even he attended to his 
duties’ but ill, and on his death, in 1664, was succeeded by M. 
Chicoyneau. 

Prominent among the names of this era is that of Francois 
Ranchin, a rich man, who graduated in 1593 and succeeded in 
1612 to the chancellorship after the death of André du Lau- 
rens. He loved the faculty and spent his great means in em- 
bellishing the school. It is to him that they owe the new 
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amphitheat which replaced the old one, built by Rondelet, 
tim belongs the credit of repairing the ancient Col- 
Mk 


the school. al 


of Hue! er. 
Apollinare Sacrum from which so many details of history of 


and to 
] 


lege de 


and restoring the inscriptions on the walls of 
: well as erecting several new ones to the memory 
Laurens and others. He was the author of the 
the university have been obtained. 
After 


Simeon 


Jacques Durant, Lazare Riviere, M. Chastelain, 
rtau, the Sanches and others of whom no deep 
left. In 1675 long after the turmoil over the in- 


impression 
herapy which the followers of Paracelsus sought 


novations 
« in the form of mineral drugs, Louis XIV estab- 


to Introd 

lished a seventh chair in the faculty for the teaching of chem- 
istry and in this was installed Arnand Fensorbe, who gradu- 
ated in 1660. He gave courses in chemistry but seems to have 
made little advance, and on his death, in 1695, his chair was 


vacant for competition, 


Michac! Chicoyneau succeeded to the chair which Durant 
left vacant in 1659, but in 1664 when Martin Richer de Belle- 
val died, he arranged to succeed him in all his places and this 


he contrived to do by political methods, despite the opposition 
of the faculty, for he stood high in favor with de Valot, the 
to the king. He was a haughty, quarrelsome man 


tted himself of his various professional functions 


physic! in 
who 
with exactitude but without any superior talent. | 
e wrote anything of note. With this family, how- 
inethods of nepotism were still further abused at 
er, for Chicovneau attempted to transmit to three of 


cannot 
find that 
ever, thy 
Montpe 
his sons in succession his offices as professor and chancellor. 


Since, however, two of them died in youth, he was forced to 


recall the third, Francois, whom he had destined for a naval 


life, to the study of medicine. In the very vear of his gradua- 
tion, 1693, he obtained through Antoine d’Aquin, the king’s 
Thus 


oung man assumed the high offices of his position 


physician, the provision for his succession to the chair. 
at 21 the 
as professor and chancellor and although he was no distin- 
guished anatomist nor botanist, his grace and facility were 
After a mis- 


such that he was generally loved and respected. 


sion to Marseilles during the plague from which he returned 
with great honor, he died, aged 80, in 1572. Chirac, who was 


at that time physician to the king and sent Chicoyneau with 
Verney and Deidier to Marseilles, had himself curious ideas 
about the plague, believing it to be not at all contagious. 
Chirac graduated at Montpellier in 1683 and secured by the 
help of M. Chicoyneau and d’Acquin the chair of Tenque at 
Montpellicr. He was a much honored professor, respected by 
the students, but his actual work was slight and always in- 
volved in quarrels as to priority. Astruc speaks with especial 
scorn of his mode of thought, the méthode analytique which 
consists in saying as much as one would on the subject of 
which one understood nothing without bringing to it the least 
Of “ De the 


Writer savs that it is undoubtedly the poorest book that has 


illumination. his hook, motu cordis,” same 


appeared in all the history of medicine. 
It was in his time that Raymond Vieussens was a student 


at Montpellier and on one occasion there arose a violent dis- 
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pute between them as to priority in the discovery of an acid in 
the blood. Vieussens lived and practiced in Montpellier ex- 
cept during the time when he was physician to Mdlle. de 
Montpensier, but although he wrote many learned treatises, 
especially upon the anatomy of the nervous system and the 
heart, the ear, etc., | cannot find that he was ever professor in 
the school. 

Other names which Astrue mentions at this time are those 
of Jean Bezao, Antoine Deidier, who succeeded Arnaud de 
Fonsorbe in the chair of chemistry, Lazerme, A. F. Chicoy- 
neau and Jean Astrue. 

Up to this time there extend as sources of information the 
monumental works of Astrue and Germain, but since the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the activities of the school 
nor shall 


seem not to have been recorded by any one writer 
any attempt be made to record them here, but rather in a 
later paper when after another pilgrimage to that ancient seat 
of learning, they may be more thoroughly known. Neverthe- 
less the chief movement—the support of the doctrine of vital- 
ism—which was represented there by the celebrated Barthez, 
must be mentioned. P. JJ. 
cious child; after a period as military physician and another 


darthez (1734-1806) was a preco- 


of journalism in Paris, he became professor and vice chancel- 
lor of the university of Montpellier in 1773, but in a few 
years he left again for Paris where he was titular chancellor 
of Montpellier to Paris. In 1796 he returned to the faculty 
of Montpellier only to go again in 1802 to Paris as govern- 
ment physician, to which post he was nominated with Corvi- 
sart by Napoleon. The underlying thought in his writings 


is the search for the “ clements ” of normal and pathological 


processes. The vital principles are expressed in the “ force de 
situation fixe,” that force which tends to bring back to normal 


The 


anomalies of this force play therefore the most important part 


the distorted form, size, etc., of the diseased organ. 


in pathology and are in a sense the elements of disease which 
must be combated by suitable methods, natural, analytic, and 
empirical. 

Grimaud and Pinel were scholars of Barthez and carried on 
his ideas through their work to greater perfection. Pinel in 
his application of the method of analysis of Condillae was led 
to the idea that organs which in healthy and diseased states 
show similar phenomena, must agree in their elementary con- 
struction and this idea, although it guided him to the separa- 
tion of diseased states according to the organ affected, led tie 
great Bichat, who was also a student at Montpellier, to the 
separation and distinction of tissues. 

The life of the students and their relations to the faculty 
at Montpellier come to us with interesting side lights in the 
writings of many of their number. In general there was 
maintained there, throughout, a dignity and respectful treat- 
ment of those in office which is not surpassed in other schools. 
It is true that there were disputes among the faculty and per- 
sonal encounters and lawlessness among the students which 
had to be repressed, but on the whole the history of that body 
Much was done there to 


is one full of dignity and charm. 
protect the public from the charlatans who have in all ages 
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been so ready to prey upon the credulity of the people. The 
standards of scholarship were always high and the examina- 
The degree from this school has always held the 
As to the nature of the examinations 


tions rigid, 
high place it deserves. 
and their attendant ceremony, I may translate from Astruc: 

“ At Montpellier the first of the examinations is that which 
leads to the Baccalaureat. ‘This act to which one is admitted 
only after three years of study lasts from eight in the morn- 
ing to midday and is under the charge of a professor. The 
student must answer the questions and overcome the difficul- 
ties which all the other professors offer him. The dispute con- 
cerns the explanation of a disease or a question of physiology 
at the choice of the presiding professor.” 

One commences this examination with an ordinary robe but 
when one is received a different robe is donned—one of red 
cloth with great sleeves and collar and a small hood, like 
enough to the ceremonial robe of the professors. This is the 
famous robe of Rabelais, known through ail Europe and re- 
garded as the symbol of the doctorate of Montpellier. It is 
worn at the examinations until the granting of the license, 
after which the ordinary robe is resumed. They say that the 
first robe of that sort was designed toward the middle of the 
sixteenth century by Frangois Rabelais, a celebrated doctor of 
the faculty of Montpellier, from whom it takes its name. It 
was renewed in 1612, but in spite of these changes the robe 
preserves its name and reputation. 

There are then three months during which public lectures 
must be given in presence of one of the professors, on the 
treatise of medicine which has been assigned by the dean. 
These lectures are called the course. 

This course finished and the three months expired, the 
aspirant is received to take the four examinations called “ per 
intentionem ” because they are taken with the aim of obtain- 
The examinations are under four different 
The subject 


ing the license. 
professors and treat of four different maladies. 
is proposed in the evening and next day at the same hour a 
thesis must be brought in which one explains in detail every- 


thing regarding the disease assigned, answers all the objec- 
tions of the professors on that subject and satisfies all the 


questions which may be asked on the rest of medicine. These 
acts are carried out every other day and each lasts an hour 
or more. Eight days after the end of the examinations, sub- 
jects are chosen for the “ points rigoreux ” by lot in two books, 
one before the chancellor and the other before the dean. The 
first concerns a disease different from those already discussed 
and the second an Aphorism of Hippokrates. Next day at 
midday these two points must be elucidated, all difficulties 
explained away, and all questions answered. This lasts from 
midday to four o’clock. Once it was held in the chapel of St. 
Michael of Notre Dame des Tables as appears by the statutes 
of 1340 and several other more recent records. But now it is 
held in the Salle des Actes before all the professors. 

When the student is accepted after this trial he goes after a 
week to receive the license from the hands of the bishop of 
Montpellier or his vicar general in the presence of two royal 


professors whom the faculty deputes. When the bishop re- 
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sided at Maguelonne the license was given “ 
pali” in the hall of the palace which the bishop of Mague- 
lonne had in the old part of Montpellier, of which he was lord, 
near the place where the college of Jesuits is built, but now 
the presentation is made in a hall of the Episcopal palace. 
The new licentiate then prepared himself for the triduanes, 
that is to say, for six other examinations which must be un- 
For that 
purpose he presented a list of twelve maladies to the chan- 


dergone morning and evening during three days. 


cellor, who assigned him three while the dean assigned three 
others. They took care to choose diseases which had not 
yet been given to the aspirant. Each of these examinations 
lasted an hour and was held in the presence of one of the 
professors. 

These tests finished, when the aspirant has merited in all, 
the votes of at least two-thirds of the professors, he is ad- 
mitted to the doctorate. The professor who is charged with 
conferring this degree commences always with a discourse full 
of instruction and counsel for the new doctor and then gives 
him the cap with the ordinary formaiities. Since this cere- 
mony is carried out with much circumstance and dignity it is 
salled the “ Acte de Triomphe.” 

Formerly this was done in the church of St. Firmin. It 
was carried out with much solemnity as appeared from the 
ancient records. Morning and evening on the day when they 
were to receive a doctor, the great bell of the church was 
sounded. ‘The faculty in a body led the recipient :thither to 
the sound of instruments of music and accompanied by a 
crowd of spectators, and after some Latin discourse he was 
given the ornaments of the doctorate in the presence of the 
whole assembly, to whom the doctor caused to be distributed, 
gloves and comfits. At present the ceremony is performed in 
the Salle des Actes of the public schools, but there have been 
retained of the ancient usages, the Latin discourse, the vio- 
lins and the distribution of gloves. 

The ceremonies of the doctorate practiced at Montpellier 
and established by usage nearly as ancient as the faculty, con- 
sist in the following: the cap is presented; a ring of gold is 
put on the finger; a belt of gold about the waist; the doctor 
is presented with a volume of Hippokrates; he is made to sit 
in the chair beside the professor; the professor embraces him, 
finally giving him the benediction, each ceremony being ac- 
companied by a short discourse which explains its value and 


significance. 


When we look back over the history of Montpellier, we re- 
ceive the impression that in all this time there were indeed 
many learned and useful and true men, but of the really great 
there were but few and those not permanently attached to 
the school. The scientific achievements of the school do not 
stand out, therefore, as epoch-making points in the history of 
medicine, but there are streams of thought and influence 
which have had untold value in supporting and directing 
the great onward current of medical wisdom through those 
dark ages. As in Salerno, it was especially in Montpellier, 
that Greek medicine flourished for a long time in the west. 
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Fic. 1.—View of the Ecole de Mcdecine. 


t 


Fig. 2.—Statue of Barthez at the right of the main 
door of the Ke ole de Medecine. 
| 
| 
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Fig. 3.—Statue of Lapeyronie to the left of the door 
of the Ecole de Medecine. 


Fic. 4—Anatomical theater in the court of the Ecole 


de Médecine. 


Fic. 5.-—Statue of Rabelais in a niche in the court of 
the Ecole de Médecine. 
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Fig. Amphitheater in the anatomical theater showing the ancient Fic. 9.—Salle d’Assemblce—Here and in the Salle des Robes is the re- 
chair of stone for the professor. markable collection of portraits of the chancellors. 


Fic. 7.—Grand hall of the Ecole de Médecine. Fic. 10.—Salle des Actes—Above the chancellor's chair is the small bust 
of Hippocrates. This hall contains the more modern portraits. 


FIG. 8.—Salle des Robes—Antechamber to the Salle d' Assemblée. Fic. 11.—Museum of anatomy, Ecole de Médecine. 
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Fic. 12.—Dissecting room of the anatomical Fic. 14.—University of Montpellier—Interior 
theatre of the Ecole de Medecine. of the court. 
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Fic. 15.—Generai hospital at Montpellier. 


Fic. 13.—General view of the Ecole de Mede- 
cine and of the adjacent Cathedral. 
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From Montpellier there sprang the great influence of Arnold 
of Villanova that helped so much to overthrow the scholastic 
forms of thought and set medicine on the firm basis of 
experiment, observation and conclusion, and this is one of 
ihe greatest glories of the school. Throughout the ages while 
other universities, notably that of Paris, were enchained in 


the dogmatism of the distorted Galenism which had reached 


them, Montpellier showed a tendency to a broader, freer, more 
independent thought. Her graduates are practical men, not 


mere philosophical theorists. This was shown in the anti- 


ITI. 
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galenist struggles of the sixteenth century when the new doc- 
trines found more ready entry at Montpellier than at Paris. 
The same may be said of that later period when the ideas of 
vitalism began to sway medical thought and found there in the 
south a sturdy champion in Barthez. Long may it continue 
in this liberal way and long may its graduates look with pride 
backward upon the honorable history of the school of Mont- 
pellier. 

Nore.—Figs. 1-5 are photographs taken in the summer of 1907; 
the others are from post cards bought in Montpellier. 


DR. ELISHA NORTH, ONE OF CONNECTICUT'S MOST EMINENT 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS.* 
By Watrer R. Sterner, M. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Formerly House Medical Officer, The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


Nestled amongst the Litchfield hills, in the northwestern 
portion of Connecticut, lies the little town of Goshen. It had 
formed a part of the “ Western lands,” or the sparsely settled 
territory of the State until May, 1738, when the Assembly 
passed an act, providing for the sale of the township, * which 
is hereby named and shall forever hereafter be called and 
named Goshen.” ‘The land of the town was then separated 
into fifty divisions, to be sold to the highest bidder, and found 
ready purchasers in the capitalists of that day and the younger 
sons of large families.’ Here, six vears later, came Joseph 
North, the grandson of John North, the emigrant, to found a 
home for his family.” It was this bleak, cold, yet fertile re- 
gion for which he had exchanged Northington (now Avon), 
his former residence, but here, at the age of forty-eight, he 
prospered, and taught his sons how to follow the occupation 
of their ancestors and become efficient farmers. The eldest, 
Joseph Jr., was eight years old, at the time of this migration. 
In 1770 this son married Lucy Cowles, of Farmington, and 
had by her nine children. Although farming was his chief 
life work, yet he had a true love for medicine. He is recorded 
to have spent some time with Dr. Joel Soper, a local doctor, 
from whom he acquired his knowledge of medicine and sur- 
gery. In the setting of broken and dislocated bones he is said 
to have had great skill, and his practice was quite extensive 
for many years.’ These tastes were inherited by three of his 
children, the eldest of whom forms the subject of our sketch. 

Dr. Elisha North was born in Goshen on January 8, 1771." 
Reared in this chill and drear spot he soon gained a rugged- 
ness of health, which was of great assistance to him in his 
trying career of a country doctor. At the age of sixteen, he 


* Paper read before the Johns Hopkins Historical Club, May 11, 
1908, 


‘Hibbard. History of the Town of Goshen, Conn. Hartford, 
1897, 

*Hibbard. Op. cit., p. 504. 

*Hibbard. Op. cit., p. 339. 

‘Bolton. Memoir of Dr. Elisha North. Trans. Conn. Med. Soc. 


Hartford, 1887, 


p. 185 and ff. 


is said to have cared for a broken leg with rare skill and suc- 
cess. Later, he studied medicine with his father, but feeling 
the limitations in this preparation for his future career, he 
came to Hartford and studied under Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, 
one of the celebrated Hartford wits and a physician of promi- 
nence in his day. Then, returning to his native town, he prac- 
ticed medicine until he had gained the necessary sum to more 
completely equip himself for his profession. In the fall of 
1793° (according to Bolton) he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania as a student, but did not stay to graduate, com- 
ing back again to Goshen. How long he remained away we 
do not know, but in his book entitled “The Science of Life,” 
he refers to Dr. Rush’s lectures on animal life * and mentions 
Dr. Shippen as having shown him, in 1795, in his hasty dis- 
section of the human brain, a little thing called the pineal 
gland.’ Elsewhere he states, “in the year 1794, we visited 
Philadelphia, on purpose to obtain the information which dis- 
sections afford.“ In the spring of 1793, we are informed of 
his election to membership in the Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety, then but recently organized.” Four years later he mar- 
ried Hannah, the daughter of Frederick Beach, of Goshen, 
and his lifework as a physician appeared to lie in the land of 
his birth. 

Whilst living in this small country town he earnestly strove 
to keep abreast with the times and showed an unusual interest 
in medical progress. Early in his professional career Jen- 
ner’s book,” of 70 pages with four plates, was published, enti- 


Bolton. Op. cit., p. 136. 

*North. Outlines of the Science of Life. New York, 1829, p. 
79. 

‘North. Op. cit., p. 65. 

SNorth. Op. cit., p. 139. 


* Reprint of the Proceedings of the Conn. Med. Soc. Hartford, 


1884, p. 14. 

” Jenner, Edward. An inquiry into the causes and effects of 
the variole vaccinew, a disease discovered in some of the western 
counties of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by 
the name of the cow-pox. IV, 75 pp., 4 pl. 4°. London, S. Low, 
1798. 
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tled: 
Vaccine.” 


‘An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of Variolie 
Its advocacy of vaccination, however, found but 
few who were convinced of its value. In the spring of 1800 
vaccination was introduced into this country by Waterhouse, 
of Boston and James Smith, of Baltimore, who endeavored to 
prove in their respective towns the truth of Jenner’s assertions 
in regard to vaccination. North had read and pondered much 
over this subject, and discerning its importance, made a trip 


to New 


‘some yaecine fluid warm and fresh from a person there.’ 


Haven—a distance of nearly 50 miles—to obtain 
This patient had been vaccinated with material obtained from 


With 


North vaecinated three persons, on his return to Goshen, two 


Dr. Waterhouse, six or seven days before. this virus 


of whom were children, The adult was not successfully vac- 
cinated, but the children had good “ takes,” and did not suc- 
cum) to variolous inoculation. This suecess North attributed 
to chance as no one then knew, not even Dr. Waterhouse, the 
time for taking virus. Generally it was thought, North says, 
‘that the physicians had merely to obtain the virus, use it on 
a few persons, then put them to the test of variolous inocu- 
lation, in order to convince the public of the utility of vacci- 
nation and afterwards to propagate the kine-pox at  pleas- 
ure.” That such, however, was not the case, the following 
unfortunate incident proved. Dr, Jessie Carrington, who was 
also conducting experiments in the “ vaccination business,” 
and whom North candidly calls “ my rival in business,” pro- 
eured some virus from a traveling person, elsewhere styled a 
* kine-pox pedler.” With it he vaccinated his wife and others, 
and later, when he supposed his wife was through with the 
kine-pox, he induced her to have variolous infection put into 
her arm. “ Thus the unfortunate and believing wife, wish- 
ing to convinee an incredulous public of the utility of the new 
practice, fell a victim to smallpox and was obliged by law to 
be taken to the smallpox hospital at Cornwall, about 10 miles 
distant.” 

Later, the time for taking the virus, to cause a successful 


vaccination, was discovered and = gradually the genuine 


* takes ~ were learned to be distinguished from the spurious 
ones by both Dr. North and Dr. Carrington. The former in- 
formation North received from Dr. Waterhouse, who had ob- 
tained it shortly before from Dr. Jenner. It was to “ take the 
Huid for vaccination on or before the expiration of the eighth 
day.” North calls this a golden rule, and would add this 
other, * which is not generally known or attended to; at least 
ihe proposed rule is not taught in medical books: Form pa- 
tients into classes or companies. Such classes may be larger 
or smaller as may be convenient. Then, when one in a given 
class is made to have the vaccine pustule, take virus from said 
pustule, according te the above golden rule, and vaccinate the 


remainder of said class, with such virus, while warm and 


fresh from such a pustule.” 


"North. A Treatise on a Malignant Epidemic, Commonly 
Called Spotted Fever. New York, 1811, p. 2. 
“North. Outlines of the Science of Life. New York, 1829. 


This account is taken from Chap. VIII, entitled “ An History of 
Vaccination”, p. 167 and ff. 
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In May, 1801, a patient came to North complaining of 
chills, headache and fever. On examination a swelling under 
his arm was found and a sore on his hand, which proved to be 
a cow-pox pustule, the patient having contracted it by milk- 
ing the udder of an infected cow. This was undoubtedly the 
first example of the vaccine disease or kine-pox being found 
North 


Virus 


among the cows of this country. From this patient 
successfully vaccinated a little girl and later used the 
from the arm of this girl to vaccinate a man named Hunt. 
who subsequently went to New York on a business trip. Thus, 
North declares, the first genuine kine-pox, ever introduced jn- 
to the city of New York, originated from an American source, 
Hunt, on his arrival in New York, was sent by North to Dr, 
Edward Miller, joint editor with Dr. S. L. Mitchell of the 
Medical Repository, and one of Miller’s letters to North is 


still extant.” It reads as follows: 


New York, 30th April, 1891. 

Sir,—I have received by the favor of Mr. Lyman, the letter and 
enclosures which you have obligingly transmitted to me. Your 
opinions and practice in respect to cow-pox seem to have been 
formed in the most judicious and accurate manner; and I cannot 
but congratulate the district of country which makes up the 
sphere of your professional labors, on the discernment and ability 
you display in the introduction and encouragement of such a 
means (for it scarcely deserves to be called a disease) of prevent- 
ing and exterminating one of the most terrific distempers, when 
not mitigated by inoculation, that ever afflicted the human race. 

The discovery of cow-pox must undoubtedly be considered by 
all intelligent and reflecting persons as one of the most interest- 
ing discoveries which distinguish the present inquisitive and 
enlightened period. 

Our failure in the propagation of cow-pox in this city was 
solely owing to the spuriousness of the matter employed—a dis- 
appointment which seems often to have happened in different 
parts of Britain till physicians became experimentally well 
versed in the peculiar appearances of the genuine disease. Such 
occurrences, however, will probably become less frequent as soon 
as the community, and especially medical persons, are thoroughly 
apprised of the sources of fallacy and of the necessity of giving 
strict attention to all the circumstances of discrimination. I 
think your publications very properly adapted to guard against 
the mistakes incidental to this new practice. 

I am greatly obliged to you for the kindness of sending some 
of the vaccine matter. I shall employ it without delay, and if 
it should fail to communicate the disease, shall take the liberty 
of requesting a further supply with view to another trial. 

Wishing you every degree of success in your meritorious ex- 
ertions to extend the usefulness of this discovery, and to improve 
the condition of the science of medicine, I request you to accept 
my assurances of the most perfect respect and esteem. 

EDWARD MILLER. 

Dr. Nortru, Goshen, Conn. 


During these years North claims “ we thought it our duty 
in Goshen to exhibit much demonstrative evidence with re- 
spect to the utility of vaccination, and we regarded the exhi- 
bition of such convincing evidence with respect to the utility 
of vaccination as then being an important part of our busi- 
ness.” He blames Dr. Waterhouse for not furnishing suitable 
and convincing evidence of the benefits of vaccination, other 


Op. cit., pp. 140-141. 
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thar is own family. Yet, in spite of North's labors, much 
opposicion to vaccination developed in Goshen, The residents 
were not convinced of its usefulness, * for there are too many 
people common society who know no difference between 
demonsivative evidence and mischievous reports.” North was 
accused using, on design, bad sinallpox matter, “This was 


based 0 the fact he used variolous infection as a test upon 


such ol s patients as chose thus to be tried. feeling, he saves. 
“no law the State was violated. unless | actually communi- 
cated the nuine smallpox.” 


To silence such slander he begged five of his vaccinated 
patients to visit with him a smallpox hospital at Winchester, 
eight miles distant, and there be 
inoculated with warm variolous 
infection, and likewise the 
smallpox for themselves. "This 
was done, as some maintained 
kine-pox Was worse than = small- 
PON. The experiment succeeded 
and the community was satisfied. 
Unfortunately, however, an- 
other trouble arose in the progress 
of this business.” ** After we had 
succeeded with much labor and 
expense in establishing the utility 
of vaccination, too many thought 
that they could) vaccinate them- 
selves, after they had learned how 
from us: and such persons doubt- 
less thought was perfectly a 
fair game to defraud their teach- 
ers of the pitiful fees which were 
expected.” Consequently — Dr, 
North and Dr. Carrington com- 
pletely failed to make the busi- 
hess of vaccination profitable, not- 
withstanding their great atten- 
tion. 

It must be stated, though, that 
North's labors were 
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North's, which refers to his method of vaccination previously 


mentioned : 


The subscriber informs the people in the adjacent towns, that 
he will with pleasure extend his practice of vaccination to any 
distance within a convenient day’s ride from his usual place of 
residence. As he always prefers to use fresh infection it becomes 
necessary to communicate the kine-pox to numbers at the same 
time. This method of management is also peculiarly calculated 
to reduce the expense to each individual to a very moderate sum. 
The subscriber will with promptness and gratitude attend at their 
own places of abode to all such classes as may apply to him for 
the purpose of receiving the cow-pox. As vaccination from its 
very nature can never be an object worthy of the attention of 

every physician, the subscriber con- 


templates that those of his medical 


brethren who may not choose to 
engage in this practice will not 
consider this attempt to extend its 
benefits as an _ infringement’ on 
their medical rights and privileges. 
|Signed| Exvisua Norru. 


In 1807 a new and peculiar 
dist ase, spotted fever or epidemic 
cerebro-spipal meningitis, de- 
manded North's attention. — It 
had come upon Goshen “like a 
flood of mighty waters, bringing 
along with it the horrors of a 
most dreadful plague.” its first 
appearance in the State being at 
Winchester on April 10.) 1807, 
The malady completely mystified 
and baflled all the physicians who 
tried to cope with it: they found 
difficulty in giving it an adequate 
name: they were unable to clas- 
sifv it: they were at variance as 
to its best methods of treatment. 
The Federalistie physicians pro- 
claimed the virtues of depleting 
or evacuating the svstem, in this 

affection, by calomel 


venesections, 


of his fellow towns- while the Democratic 


men, for on Febru- 
ary 6, 1811, the four 
selectmen of Goshen 


ment in the Connecticut Courant.’ that * Dr. North was one 


state, in an advertise- 


among the first who made a vigorous attempt to introduce into 
this State the use of the cow-pox. Ten vears have elapsed 
since his efforts for this purpose was commenced. The cow- 
pox, like all other new discoveries, met for a considerable 
length of time with the most determined opposition. ‘The 
time has, however, at length arrived in which almost every one 
acknowledges its utility.” Then follows this statement of Dr. 


“Bolton. Op. cit., p. 159. 


Lae 


physicians pinned 
their faith in the use 

— of stimulating reme- 

dies, some of them 

heing most lavish in this particular, For instance, Dr. 
Bestor, of Simsbury, gave one patient two quarts of brandy 
and one quart of wine in 24 hours: Dr, Elijah Lyman, of 
Torrington, and subsequently of Farmington, gave in seven 
hours five drachms of the essence of peppermint, half a 
drachm of gum camphor, two ounces of brandy, and a pint 


“North. A Treatise on a Malignant Epidemic, Commonly 
Called Spotted Fever. New York, 1811, p. 2. 
“North. Op. cit., p. 79. 
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and a half of wine: Dr, Samuel Woodward, of 'Torringford, 
gave wine and ardent spirits to produce a degree of intoxica- 
tion, noting they never appeared to do any injury: ” Drs, 
Haskell, Spooner and Holmes, of Petersham, Mass., gave to 
one patient, 20 years old, one quart of brandy in 12 hours, 
besides external stimulants,” and Dr. Nathan Strong, of Hart- 
ford, 2 Small wonder 


ave in eight hours one quart of brandy.” 
North states “it is not to be denied that the 


stimulants has been abused in 


then is it that 


use of the treatment of our 
epidemic.” and this statement comes from one who was a 
stimulator himself in this disease. However, he declares he 
does not mean that “in every case patients must take brandy 
by quarts or wine by gallons, for I believe that it requires as 
much judgment in using stimulants as it does in reducing the 
system.” 

His experience with the malady was very extensive, and his 
treatinent most successful. Eventually most of the physicians 
employed the stimulating method largely as outlined by North 
in his letters to President Ebenezer Fitch, of Williams Col- 
Dr. Elijah Munson of New Haven in 1809 (in 
this letter he first calls the disease Typhus Petechialis).~ and 
in his book, which appeared in ISL. In 1810 Dr. Timothy 
Hall of East Hartford, in a paper on Spotted Fever, before 
the Medical Society, said that * Dr. North’s 
method of practice coincides more with my own ideas of the 
have 


lege, in LSOS 


Connecticut 


proper method of treating this disease than anything 
seen written on the subject.” * 

During 1808 North treated 65 patients with this disease 
and only lost one, while of six others, in Goshen, who died of 
it, four were under the care of other physicians. Elsewhere 
“1 have myself treated more than two hundred 


His 


‘iving an emetic, generally ipecac, at 


! 


he states: 
patients with this disease; of these I have lost two.” * 
treatment consisted in 
ihe commencement of the complaint, if there were no symp- 
toms immediately alarming. This was followed by a cathar- 
tic of senna, rheubarb or some other mild purge, which was 
dene, as a “preliminary treatment to prepare the stomach 
* While this is 


doing,” he applies a blister to the nape of the neck, as he has 


and bowels the better to receive medicines.” 


found it will frequently remove the headache, and then he 
gives elix, paregoric or tinct. opii, in sufficient doses to ease 
pain and remove distress. Also gum camphor is prescribed 
as well as elix. vitriol, native acids and a half-pint to a pint of 
ile, likewise, frequently adds a tea of Virginia 
He keeps the patients’ feet 


wine daily. 
snake root and Peruvian bark, 
warm with sinapisms or bottles of warm water, and applies 
blisters occasionally, He gives the patient as much food as 

“North. Op. cit., p. 80. 

‘North. Op. cit., p. 116. 

“North. Op. cit., p. 79. 

*North. Op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

“North. Op. cit., p. 138. 

“North. Op. cit., p. 98. 

“North. Op. cit., p. 126. 

* Reprint of the Proceedings of the Conn. Med. Soc. 
1884, p. 314. 

* North. 


Hartford, 


Op. cit., p. 67. 
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his stomach will best bear. Now and then he varies his edi. 
cines and orders tinct. Huxh., tinct. castor com., ess. uth, 
pep., spts. lavend. com. and other drugs. For a ¢ jon 
drink he uses warm teas of sage, pennyroyal, hemlock or 
rob. of elder. If, however, he is called to see a patient in the 
sinking state of fever, he immediately sets to work with 


stimulants externally and internally. He puts the patient to 
bed, having first bathed his feet in warm water; applies blis- 
ters to the nape of his neck and gives tinct. opii., hot brandy 


slings, heated wine and warm teas. He, also, applies hot 


brands from the fire quenched in water and wrapt in clothes 
near the patient in bed. In some cases essence of peppermint, 
tinct. castor com., camphor and other remedies are prescribed, 
taking care not to crowd the stomach to excite vomiting. By 
this treatment he finds the patient generally is * relieved as 
soon as he grows warm: not always, however, until he sweats.” 
He adds: * I do not suppose the cure depends upon the mere 
flowing of the sweat, but upon the effects of the stimuli used 
for exciting the sweat. Still | consider the sweating is use- 
ful, it being a kind of medical thermometer, to enable us to 
know when the degree of stimuli has been carried sufliciently 
far in bad cases.” * 

With commendable care North sought to acquaint the pub- 
lic with this new and dread affection by giving in book form 
not only his own views upon it but also those of Danielson and 
Mann, who first saw the disease in this country, and the views 
of Lyman of Torrington and Farmington, Woodward of Tor- 
ringford, Bestor of Simsbury, Fiske of Worcester, Williamson 
of Baltimore, and others who had wide experience with it. In 
the appendix, he gives the detailed history of eight patients, 
two of whom had had the disease twice, and, also, inserts a 
translation of the first desciption of the disease as it appeared 
The book 


was published four vears after the malady was first observed 


in Geneva, during the winter and spring of 1805. 


in this country, and is indeed a little classic, which is now 
In it 
of typhoid and gives the pathognomonic symptoms as pain in 


hard to procure. North considers the disorder a form 
the head, soreness of the throat, white tongue, weak pulse and 
great prostration of strength. He does not consider an in- 
crease of temperature of the body and an increased frequeney 
of the pulse as prominent symptoms.” He, also, gives most o£ 
the symptoms that have been noted in connection with the dis- 
ease, including the joint affections.” The eruption was com- 
monly seen during the first vear of the epidemic, but later 
We very much regret he never 
published the second edition of this book, which he planned to 
print some thirty vears later, along with Dr. Nathan Strong's 
Dissertation on Spotted Fever, Dr. Thomas Miner’s pamphlet 
Woodward’s essay and two 


was more rarely observed. 


on that subject, Dr. Samuel B. 
others by Hon. Benjamin Vaughn, Esq., of Maine, and Dr. 
Henry Fish.” 


* North. 
* North. 


Op. cit., pp. 132-137 (ine.). 

Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

cit., p. 15. 

cit., p. 146 and North: Outlines of the Science of 
New York, 1829, p. 203. 
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In 1812. when North was 42 years of age, he was invited 
to remove to the city of New London. The offer was one he 
could not refuse so we find him on July 1, 1812, offering his 
services to the citizens of New London, as a practitioner in 
physic and surgery, in an advertisement in their journal, the 
Connecticut Gazette. He, also, there states that, “ having 
lately been informed it was understood he did not intend to 
practice midwifery, he now takes this opportunity to inform 
the public that he will as readily attend on calls of that de- 
scription as any other; also, that he has been much expe- 
rienced in that part of his profession for twenty years past.” ” 

Seven vears later he advertises again in the same journal, 
appealing to physicians, clergymen, selectmen and others, 
whose duty it is to take the lead in society where sickness is 
concerned, and four New London physicians endorse the pub- 
lication as one which will probably benefit society. In the ad- 
vertisement North mentions his new method for performing 
lithotomy for stone in the bladder, and his catheter for cases 
of retention of urine, “ by the use of which no person in the 
future need necessarily die from that cause alone.” He pro- 
claims he has “* acquired experimental knowledge in the treat- 
ment of permanent urethral strictures by the caustic bougie 
and can give correct advice and furnish the most improved 
trusses for ruptured persons.” Finally he adds: “1 have had 
ihe pleasure to prevent total blindness and restore sight to 
twelve or thirteen persons during the last three years. These 
would now probably be moping about in total darkness, and 
be a burden to society and to themselves, had it not been for 
my individual exertions.” “ 

His skill and interest in this last specialty, ophthalmology, 
had caused him to open an eye infirmary in New London in 
1817, which was the first institution of its kind in this coun- 
try. Elsewhere he writes: “ We had attended to-eye patients 
before that time, but it occurred to us then, that we might 
multiply our number of cases of that description, and thereby 
increase cur knowledge, by advertising the public in regard to 
This was done, and we succeeded; al- 
though not to our wishes in a pecuniary view of the case. Our 


an eve institution. 


success or exertions probably hastened in this country the es- 
tablishment of larger and better eye infirmaries (i. ¢., for 
larger cities).” “ North appears to have been especially proud 
of his work in this line, for on the title page of one of his 
hooks we find under his own name the words “ conductor of 
The following anecdote well illustrates 
It is re- 


33 


an eve infirmary. 
the need of such an institution in New London. 
lated that a patient came to North with an inflamed eye. The 
doctor discovered the cause of the inflammation was due to 
some foreign substance and successfully removed it, prescrib- 
ing the application of some soothing lotion, before the pa- 
tient’s departure. As he left, North asked him what he had 
been doing for his eve. The man replied that he had been to 
Dr. Blank. “Ah,” said North, “and what did he do for 
you; “He gave me thirteen doses of calomel,” the man be- 


Bolton. Op. cit., p. 160. 
“Bolton. Op. cit., p. 160. 


“North. Op. cit. pp. 89-90. 
“North. Outlines of the Science of Life. New York, 1829. 


grudgingly replied. And when we remember that the usual 
dose in those days was from 5 to 15 grains, we have a fellow- 
feeling for this patient, on account of the venom he displayed 
against his former doctor.” ' 

North’s life in New London was indeed a busy one. His 
work as an oculist, as a surgeon and as a general practitioner 
gave him little time for leisure, yet he remained a student to 
the end of his days, and seemed to realize with Plato that edu- 
cation was a life-long business. Consequently, he strove “ to 
gain encouragement in his day’s work and a betterment of 
mind and method ” by joining and taking an active part in 
the New London County Medical Society, which he served as 
clerk in 1815 and as chairman in 1823 and 1831.” He was, 
also, active in the work of the State Medical Society, which 
conferred upon him the degree of M. D. in 1813." He was, 
frequently, a delegate to its annual meetings and served on 
some of its committees. In 1824, probably desiring to gain 
more rest and recreation, he removed to a farm at East Lyme, 
driving in each day to New London to see his patients. It 
was while he was on this farm that he found some peat, which 
caused him to have large ideas about its use as a fuel. These 
he exploited in an article in the American Journal of Sci- 
ence.” After a few years he returned again to New London 
and lived there until his death at the age of 73, on December 
29, 1843. His family consisted of a wife and six children; 
two daughters and four sons. Three of the sons were named 
Harvey, Erasmus Darwin and William Heberden,” showing 
their father’s love and reverence for some of the illustrious 
names in his profession. 

In practice he is said to have “ exhibited a remarkable de- 
gree of caution, deliberation and careful reflection. When 
concerned with the health and comfort, and we may add the 
moral welfare of his patients or friends, he exercised a con- 
scientious care and thoughtfulness that preserved him from 
unsafe enthusiasm or dangerous and extreme views. As a 
counseling physician he enjoyed the confidence and friendship 
of his brethren, and was much valued for his philosophical 
habits of mind in cases of difficulty and uncertainty.” ” 

His quaint, dry humor is still preserved in a few surviving 
anecdotes. This is, also, well illustrated in his writings. 
Some of the stories, still extant, record his absent-mindedness. 
It will suffice to quote a few instances. 

On one occasion a young girl came into his office on account 
of some trouble in one of her feet. As she hesitated to bare 
her foot and show it to him, he became much incensed at her 
false modesty and finally blurted out: “ Madam, if your foot 
is clean, let me see it.” Her scruples are said to have imme- 
diately vanished.” 

On another occasion, one of his children, when quite young, 


“Bolton. Op. cit., pp. 150-151. 

* Bolton. Op. cit., p. 149. 

* Reprint of the Proceedings of the Conn. Med. Soc. Hartford, 

1884, p. 179. 

7 On Fuel. The Am. J. of Science and Arts, 1826, XI, pp. 66-78. 
* Bolton. Op. cit., p. 154. 

*® Bolton. Op. cit., p. 148. 

“Bolton. Op. cit., p. 155. 
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swallowed a pin and came in great distress to her father, ex- 
claiming: “ I’ve swallowed a pin.” Dr. North, barely looking 
up from his book, quietly said: “ Well, does it hurt you?” 
“No, father,” said the child. “Then don’t be so careless 
again,” was the laconic reply.” 

Resembling many others in his profession, he was a bad bili 
collector. After his death the following was found in his 
ledger : 

“Mr. Blank, to doctoring you till you died $17.50. 

At another time when his house was on fire, a neighbor 
He is said 


99 42 


called out to him, “ Doctor, your house is on fire.” 
to have made no reply but to have quietly walked into his 
house. Seeing him so cool, a bystander asked his neighbor 
and intimate friend, Judge Lyman: “ What do you suppose 
the Doctor is going to do?” “ Doubtless,” 
Judge, “ he will consult Count Rumford’s works to ascertain 


answered the 
the best means for extinguishing fire.” “ 

{ quote the following illustrations from his writings: 

Referring to the appetites he states: ‘The stomach, like 
a wife, has more power at home than any other organ in the 
whole family of organs and parts; and it should be so for the 
whole animal mass is very dependent on this very important 
part.” 

In mentioning the functions the different organs perform, 
he declares: “the stomach and digestive apparatus has the 
most perpetual and needful power, but the human brain, like 
immense over other animals and 


an husband, has power 


things, as well as at home.” “ 

Speaking of the social principle of an individual which may 
be moulded by education or through habit and fashion, he 
writes: ““ Among mankind the men pretend in private life to 
govern the women and the children; but both the latter often 
rule the former and often to the injury of society.” “ 

Elsewhere we read: “The body can be altered and some- 
times be improved, by physical power, as well as the mind, by 
education, or by moral causes. When an infant’s club-foot is 
made by the surgeon to grow naturally, or to assume a proper 
shape, every one will agree that an improvement is made; so, 
when the human beard is shaved off, many think a person im- 
The 


human head can be made in infancy, to grow square or long, 


proved, or made to look better in the eyes of others. 


according to the fashion which prevails in some places. A 
woman’s foot can be made to be small! as it is done in China; 
and the body of a lady can be made to resemble, in shape, 
that unpleasant insect, the wasp, as is now very unfortunately 
the unwholesome fashion even in this highly-civilized country. 
We hope to be excused by the ladies, for we mean them no 
harm.” “ 

In another of his publications we learn that “ mankind is 


Bolton. 
* Bolton. 
Bolton, 
“ North. 


Op. cit., p. 155. 
Op. cit., p. 155. 
Op. cit., p. 156. 


Outlines of the Science of Life. New York, 1829, pp. 


152-153. 
“North. Op. cit., p. 59. 
“North. Op. cit., p. 61. 


* North. 


Op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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full of wonderfulness; it is not, however, always necessary to 
have a big head to command attention, as some writers ably 
teach; not that I myself have a small head.” “ ; 

sv his contributions to medical science North has left a 
reputation behind, which the succeeding years cannot blight, 
Although not a man of the genius of Nathan Smith of New 
His books and 
articles are all well worth reading. In Bolton’s bibliography 


Haven, yet he was, in truth, of large mould. 
of his writings we find 12 titles. Nine of them represent 
papers in the different daily and medical or scientific journals 
of that day. 
lithotomy by the posterior method, with the patient placed 


In one of them he describes his operation for 


upon his abdomen, and when we remember that there were no 
anesthetics in those days, the position appears to have been 
a judicious one, for “ the patient had the power of closely em- 
bracing a solid substance (the operating table) and could be 
Another paper is of 


49 


firmly secured upon it, if necessary.” 
interest as an epidemic of typhoid fever in Goshen, during 
1807, is there detailed.” In it we find North was opposed to 
the use of stimulants, in the early days of the disease. The 
remaining subjects in Bolton’s list include Hydrocele Capitis 
Infantum, Cyanche Trachealis, two letters on epidemic cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis, fuel, the rights of anatomists vindi- 
cated and phrenology. North’s other literary remains con- 
sist of three books, one of which on spotted fever has been 
already discussed. The other two were entitled, Outlines of 
the Science of Life and the Pilgrims’ Progress in Phrenology. 
The first volume, also, contained six essays, which had been 
previously printed. The one on the history of vaccination as 
practiced in Goshen has been already considered. 

North wrote the Science of Life, as a philosophical farmer 
on the one hand and a practical physician on the other, to 
prove that the phenomena of vitality or sentient spirit, which 
is found in animals and plants, is formed by caloric either 
from the blood of animals or sap of plants, and that every sort 
of life as well as every function of life is dependent upon such 
a spirit. Consequently, no unknown spirit or immaterial non- 
entity need be presupposed to explain the phenomena of 
vitality. He realized that a very few only of such beings, 
even among those that are rational, can be expected to learn 
this doctrine, and some must be expected to oppose it, as they 
did phrenology, without understanding it. He claims, how- 
ever, the merit to have shown that the halitus of the blood 
is the hidden principle of vitality, instead of its originating, 
as a gaseous or spirituous principle, directly from the brain, 
as Darwin contended. Thus he reasons, the circulating blood 
is the seat of the main principle of life, and maintains that 
further experiments and observations, to support this, are un- 


North. The Pilgrims Progress in Phrenology. New London, 
1836, p. 68. 

“North. An attempt to demonstrate that the bladder may be 
opened for the extraction of stone, by a posterior method of ope- 
rating, more conveniently to the surgeon, and with much greater 
to the patient, than by any other method hitherto discovered. N. 
E. J. of Med. and Surg., 1822, XI, p. 113. 

*North. Account of the Typhus 
Phila. Med. Museum, 1808, IV, p. 16. 
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necessary. Although his ideas appear materialistic, yet he 
claims he is also a mentalist and does not deny the power of 
God to make the human soul immortal, agreeably to the 
Christians’ faith and hope. 

The book is extremely discursive, abounds in quotations 
from Pope and contains a quaint collection of pithy epigram- 
matic sayings, yet it becomes, occasionally, monotonous, for, 
as he truly confesses, to make an impression we may have been 
sometimes faulty in a repetition of ideas, at least, in the opin- 
ion of some. He begins his book with an epitome of vitality 
which is followed by a preface, a table of contents, an intro- 
duction, an address in vindication of the book, and a chapter 
on the State of Physiology and Metaphysics during the last 
half century. Finally, after this digression, he begins his 
subject on the forty-sixth page, and continues it for about 62 
pages. Ile shows an extensive knowledge of the state of 
physiology in his day, and evidently must have been an om- 
nivorous reader, as he quotes Darwin, Servetus, Abernethy, 
Rush, Bichat, Gall and Spurzheim, Le Gallois, Broussais, 
Bostock, Good, John Hunter, Thomas and John Brown, and 
others. In a foot-note, he shows he is familiar with Bea- 
mont’s experiments on Alexis St. Martin." North thought 
the book would give “ most pleasure to the aged, yet it is to be 
hoped that the work will be read by the young.” “ Little 
emolument, however, was expected from it, though the writing 
of it had increased his power as a practical physician, but 
whether it would benefit readers time must decide.” A small 
edition as published, as he “ wished to make his nucleus of 
physiology or science of life useful to medical men if not to 
politicians” and, although the market was so glutted with 
foreign physiological books, he hoped for a small share of 
domestic patronage, at least for an original work. Ten re- 
spectable physicians had examined his manuscript of this 
book, and nine had written certificates in favor of its publi- 
cation. 

His essays on the Rights of Anatomists Vindicated are re- 
printed here and were written to show the great mischief the 
public law of 1824 would cause in Connecticut, which made 
the procuring of dead bodies for purposes of dissection very 
difficult. They are written in North’s inimitably quaint style 
and strive to prove the necessity of dissection to maintain the 
superiority of modern surgery over the ancient. The busi- 
ness, however, should be done privately. “ By this means the 
surgeons acquire dexterity in operations, and, consequently, 
the living are not liable to be injured by ignorant and un- 
skilled surgeons and the dead the surgeons cannot injure.” 
It is the living and not the dead who require, on their own ac- 
count, protection. Those who dissect the human body have 
a claim upon the protection of the law as well as other citi- 
zens, provided they conduct their business with decorum and 
propriety. But, on account of the above law, it will be im- 
possible for the surgeons to qualify themselves for their spe- 
cialty, as malpractice suits may be their lot, on the one hand, 
if they are unskilled, or a criminal’s sojourn in Newgate 
prison, on the other, if they take the means to become ac- 
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quainted with the different operations: upon the dead body, 
which they might subsequently have to perform upon the liv- 
ing. “Are there not enough of those,’ North asks, “ who 
have been useless, and worse than useless while living, that 
can be made useful when dead?” Besides there is nothing in 
the Bible against disinterment or dissection. 

In fact, he happened to “ know of several persons who were 
as innocent of the real crime of real felony as a child unborn, 
who had been caught in the meshes of the cruel laws of this 
country, in relation to anatomy. The last of these, after lying 
in the county jail many cold winter nights was, by the power- 
ful aid of highly respectable friends, with much difficulty and 
expense at last saved from suffering the penalties of the State 
prison for 10 years as the case might have been. This person, 
consequently, wisely concluded, if such were some of the evils 
of the mysterious or secret art of surgery, to quit the business ; 
and the next we heard of him he was calculating to become a 
seafaring man.” “ 

North suggests that dead bodies be purchased directly from 
certain well-disposed relatives or their substitutes, previous to 
or after inhumation, and admits that he once procured an 
anatomical subject in such a way, and without price, from a 
very respectable and pious person. He, also, proposes the ad- 
visability of buying an uncertain privilege of a person who 
should agree to remain ignorant of what the surgeon might 
do, in.relation to a particular dead body, and thus painful 
feelings might be diminished. Again, surgeons might ask 
the favor of a living friend, the privilege of performing a 
single surgical operation or partial dissection for their own 
improvement, and admits having sometimes done so himself, 
even before inhumation. But, if the body is dissected before 
inhumation, great care should be taken to ascertain that the 
person is completely dead! In fact, to be absolutely sure, it 
is better to obtain dead bodies by inhumation and so avoid the 
possibility of dissecting a living person. Finally, he wishes 
it understood that, on account of his advanced age, he has no 
personal interest in inhumation or dissection. 

I have been unable to get more than a fleeting glance at 
North’s book or pamphlet on Phrenology. He was long in- 
terested in this subject and probably heard Spurzheim lec- 
ture upon it, at New Haven, during his American visit, in 
1832. The book seeks to give instructions in this science, in 
the mode of a pleasant conversation, in a mixed company of 
gentlemen and ladies. 

Besides being known as a writer and man of mark, North 
is also distinguished for having invented four forgotten surgi- 
cal instruments—an improved trephine, an eye speculum, a 
trocar and a new form of catheter. The first two were ex- 
hibited before the State medical society in 1821, and the last 
two had the endorsement of four New London physicians. 

The life and writings of Elisha North were well portrayed 
by his grandson, Dr. H. Carrington Bolton, in 1887, but as 
this pamphlet is now quite scarce, I have been induced to 
bring him again before the public as a physician unworthy of 
the present ignorance concerning his life and works. 


North. Opp. cit., p. 158. 
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IV. THE PSYCHIATERS AND PSYCHIATRY OF THE AUGUSTAN ERA, 


By SMITH 
When all roads led to Rome, all roads brought from Rome, 
even to the farthest coasts, rumors of the life of the city, ex- 
pressing the envious, restless, ambitious spirit that pervaded 
its men of action; the spirit to which Julius Cesar yielded 
when he let the coveted crown be placed on his head; the 
spirit that permitted the stern ideals of the Republic to sink 
into the greed and graft of an Empire ruled by favorites. 
When, as alienists of to-day, we read, in the headlines of 
the morning dailies, brief notices of divorce, murder, and sui- 
We can construct, from our own professional experiences 
behind the scenes, a picture of the insane hatreds, the depres- 


sions, the 


possessing phobias of disgrace that have led to 
these unbalanced acts. 

The daily papers, with all their power of penetrating to the 
farthermost parts of the country, are ephemeral indeed, when 
compared with the enduring power of the gossip of Rome, 
Though scandal and disaster depended on word of mouth, or 
parchment and stylus, for its dissemination, so robust were 
these scandals that they survived, not only long enough to 
reach Egypt, Asia, and Gaul, but even to come down to the 
present day. 

Picture to yourselves the excitement that thrilled Rome 
and stirred Augustus’ armies to action, when it was known 
that Mark Antony had divorced his second wife, the Em- 
peror’s sister, and had married Cleopatra. Fancy the is- 
cussions in the Forum when Cicero hurled his Phillipics at 
Antony's debauchery and fondness for low company; and 
imagine the mixture of applause and disgust when Antony's 
book in praise of drunkenness was talked over in the baths; 
the dismay when Cicero paid with his head the price of speak- 
ing his mind; and then, greatest excitement of all, when after 
being defeated at Actium, Mark Antony stabbed himself, and 
Cleopatra, unwilling to be led captive in Augustus’ triumphal 
procession, laid the historic asp in her bosom. 

In the age of which we speak to-night, the age in which 
Julius Cwsar conquered, and Augustus and Tiberius ruled, 
we have every evidence that human nature reacted to the emo- 
tions of anger and shame, to jealousy and fear, as surely and as 
violeatly, if not more so, as at the present day; therefore, 
we are justified in thinking that the mental balance of those 
subjected to the action of strong emotions was as easily upset 
then as now; that drunkenness was followed by similar brain 
changes and that debauchery and excesses led as often to 
mental deterioration, paresis, and dementia. It is an easy 
transition from the modern prison cell, where we find mental 
disorder in from 25 to 50 per cent of those accused of crime, 
to the streets of ancient Rome, where given like circumstances 
and like crimes, we suspect like insanities, 

But, leaving historical glamour out of the question, we have 
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data to deal with; rather dry fragments, | admit, but as the 
archeologist, poring over a few bones, can vouch for | fact 
that a mighty Brontosaurus once walked that way, in just 
such a hide, and in just such a forest, so 1, presenting a few 
scattered facts to you to-night, dare affirm that in the Auous- 
tan Age, there existed certain fairly well recognized forms of 


mental disease, and many more unrecognized insanities. 

My authorities for these are fragments of Horace’s satires, 
and Lucretius’ poems; excerpts from Cicero, and the vehement 
Pliny: and one regular thigh-bone of archwological medicine 
—the eighteenth chapter of the third book of Celsus’ treatise 


upon medicine, in which he writes explicitly of the insanities, 


It seems that the equivalent of our words mad. crazy, 
cracked, and fool were emploved then in exactly the san was 
as to-day, sometimes with medical import and sometimes in 
jest. 

Horace is continually using them in jest. On iis sat- 
irized jaunt from Rome to Brundusium, on the way to meet 


his pleasant friend Virgil, when the cursed goats and frogs 
drove off repose, and when his fellow travelers had to cudgel 
the mule and his driver alike, he casually mentions that with- 
out regret they “ passed Fundi, where Aufidius Luscus was 
preetor, laughing at the honors of that cTazy seribe.” 

We think it modernly facetious to frankly ask, * Are we not 


all a little mad ?,” and to quote the gentle Quaker who said 
to his spouse, * All the world is queer, save me and thee, and 
sometimes methinks thee is a little queer,” but Horace in his 


to their 


Types of 


third satire classifies his friends according 


foolishness, and says, * Who then is sound? Who then is not 
a fool?” 
There was a saving of the day, which he addresses to the 


It was to “ eo to Anti- 


friends whose judgment he satirizes. 
Bedlam,” for 


Anticyra was a pleasant island on which hellebore, the 


cyra,” which was the equivalent of “ go to 
favorite 
drug for the treatment of the insane, grew in abundance, and 
those who were mad were taken thither, as to a sanitarium, 
and dosed on the spot. The covetous man, says Pharace, is 
hoth a fool and a madman, and he marvels that the whole isle 
is not devoted to such fellows. 

But Horace refers to the insanities only in humorous allu- 
sions, and for a knowledge of the medical perception of in- 
sanity we must turn to medical writings. 

From all that we can learn the ideas of Hippocrates con- 
cerning insanity were transmitted more or less without change 
right down to the time of the first century before Christ. 

In order to appreciate in what respect our authors, of whom 
we shall speak, held, or departed from, the Hippocratic doc- 
trines, I might recall to your minds, in the most general of 
terms, that the Father of Medicine distinguished, without spe- 


classification, phrenitis, mania, 


His 


cifically making a systematized 


melancholia, and he aiso spoke of dementia and paranoia. 
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phrenitis was practically a febrile delirium; his manias were 
largely miscellaneous excitements, without fever, and his mel- 
ancholias were depressions no matter what the type, from 
which it may readily be gathered that so far as his manias 
and melancholias are concerned they are not in any sense to 
be compared with modern conceptions of mania or of melan- 
It may also be said that the psychoses of alcoholism 


cholia. 
were not unknown to him. Alcoholic epilepsy, delirium tre- 
mens, and wet brain were probably all included. 

It is perhaps of some interest to note further that his word 
“ paranoia,” while at times more specifically covering demen- 
tias, was often used by him to include all three, phrenitis, 
mania, an! melanchélia, and that further the term * mania” 
was emploved purely in the sense of insanity in general, and 
that “ melancholia” did not always signify an insanity, but 
simply a type of character—the so-called “ bilious tempera- 
ment.” 

The three men who stand out as noted for their treatment 


of mental disease in the first century B. C. were Asclepiades, 
who was a contemporary of Cwsar and Cicero; Themison, his 
disciple; and Celsus, who lived to practise in the Christian 
era. 

Of these let me speak, not in good set terms, for their biog- 
raphy is scanty, but in running comment, as scattered facts 
give me hints of those days. 

Pliny, whose spleen against things Grecian lends delightful 
spice to his writings, gives us a thumb sketch of Asclepiades 


He described him (1) as a professor of rhetoric who con- 
sidered himself not greatly repaid by that pursuit, and whose 
readiness and sagacity rendered him better adapted for any 
other than the medical art. He wrote that he had never prac- 
tised medicine, and was totally unacquainted with the nature 
of remedies—a knowledge only to be acquired by personal ex- 
amination and actual experience—and he marvels that a sin- 
vle individual, and he belonging to the “ most frivolous na- 
tion in the world,” a man born in utter indigence, should 
all on a sudden, and that too for the sole purpose of increas- 
ing his income, give a new code of medical laws to mankind. 

But Pliny was inaccurate in his estimate of Asclepiades, as 
we know him to have been in other things. Asclepiades was 
born in Bythnia, Asia Minor, perhaps about 120 B. C. (2), 
and was probably the son of well-to-do parents, as he traveled 
and studied while very young. Strabo (3) (the geographer) 
says that he came of a distinguished family, and that his 
father Theodosius was a well-to-do man, having three famous 
sons, one of whom was the orator Kliochaus, with whom Pliny 
had probably confused the physician. The young Asclepiades 
studied medicine and philosophy in Athens and in Asia Minor, 
and pharmacology in Parim under Kleophantes. In the 
course of his medical studies at Parim, we learn he became 
convince that blood-letting did harm, and in his philosophic 
studies he became imbued with the atomic doctrines of Democ- 
ritus, through his follower Epicurus, and followed the teach- 
ings of the latter in his love of open air and pleasant relaxa- 


ton as a means of health and rest. 
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With these equipments he went to Rome at the age of 
twenty-four. 

Although Rome might, in point of time, have benefited 
from the teachings of Hippocrates, yet there seems to have 
heen, and that a hundred years earlier, only one great teacher, 
viz., Archagathus, before the days of Julius Cwsar. The fact 
that Julius Cesar issued an edict permitting foreign physi- 
cians to practise and to teach in Rome, suggests that direct 
inspiration from Greece had hitherto been cut off, and the 
effect of this protective policy had been that, while Greece was 
at the height of her medical philosophy, Rome was still in the 
folk lore period of medicine, and was overrun by clever 
quacks, augurs, soothsayers, potion-makers, and old wives. 

The rivalry between young and self-sufficient Rome and 
old and cultured Greece partook somewhat of the contempt 
that in the last century existed between our voung republic, 
and the Old World constitutions, and resulted in two parties 
of Romans, one that was all for importing Greek customs and 
philosophies, and the other that emphatically stated the prin- 
ciple that Rome was good enough for them. 

In Pliny’s splenetic criticisms of all physicians, we discern 
the medical philosophies that then existed in Rome. Hippoc- 
rates had founded the doctrine of humors, which Galen later 
upheld; but Asclepiades rejected the doctrine of vital fluids, 
and built his theories on the atomic hypothesis of Democritus. 
The pores, as an outlet of the corpuscles of disease, were to be 
opened by baths, sweatings, steamings, and the atoms of dis- 
ease thus permitted to pass olf. He was the forerunner of the 
Methodist School, of which Themison was the high priest, 
and of which Galen (4), who reverted to blood-letting, sarcas- 
tically remarks that “they knew as much about methods as 
an ass knew of playing the zither.” The treatment that Pliny 
ridicules (5) was Asclepiades’ custom of covering up the 
patient with vast numbers of clothes to promote perspiration, 
sending the patient on a search for sunshine, and prescribing 
such a free use of cold water, both inside and outside, that he 
did not object to being called * Cold-water Asclepiades.” The 
five doctrines of common sense which he laid down as princi- 
ples for the treatment of all diseases, including insanities, 
were diet, the use or non-use of wine, friction, exercise on 
As Pliny re- 


marks, * Evervone perceiving that each of these methods of 


foot and exercise in a carriage or on a horse. 


treatment lay quite within his own reach, all, of course, with 
the greatest readiness, gave their assent, willing to believe 
that to be true which was so easy of acquisition.” 

It was to such a medical public that the young Asclepiades 
came, and later perfected a school which, as we have seen, 
Pliny called “revolutionary.” Interesting as his general 
doctrines are, we must pass them over to consider more par- 
ticularly his relations to psychiatry, for it is evident from the 
first that he was au fail with matters connected with the 
mind, 

Apuleius (6), in his Florida, has given in detail one of the 
striking tales of how Asclepiades first won renown and became 
talked about the country round. It is related that on meet- 
ing the funeral procession of a person unknown to him, he 
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observed that the person about to be burned showed some signs 
of life, and ordered the body to be removed from the funeral 
pile and carried home. He then placed him under treatment 
and the man came to himself. He thus was the means of 
saving the man from being burned alive. There is enough 
evidence in the tale I think to say that Asclepiades recognized 
the patient as one suffering from hysterical coma, and he took 
the proper means to effect a cure. This is a case preceding 
by perhaps one hundred years the raising of Lazarus, and indi- 
eates, I think, that, in the accumulated lore of the priesthood 
of Egypt, and of the philosophers with whom Asclepiades 
and Jesus of Nazareth in all probability studied, there had 
been some keen observations made upon hysteria, and that 
hysterical coma, or hysterical trance, was then recognized, 
and was probably a not uncommon condition. It is note- 
worthy that Pliny is very sarcastic about this performance, 
and speaks of Aselepiades as being very bold and “ as playing 
to the gallery.” 

The definite writings of Asclepiades, with the exception of 
a few fragments (7), are lost, but scattered teachings have 
been preserved to us by direct quotation through Celsus, Ca- 
lius Aurelianius, Pliny, and Galen. 

Of the actual insanities described by Asclepiades, we find a 
fairly strict adherence to the Hippocratic teachings, although 
we may see that distinct advances were made by him. He 
tried to outline a better symptomatology, and a differentiation 
of types, with ideas of prognosis. Phrenitis, which, for the 
ancients, included those cases of fever accompanied by mental 
excitement, was divided into at least two groups, a phrenitis 
proper, which in his first book on “ Aente Disease * {3} he 
detines as “ A standing still of the corpuscles, or else a sort of 
obstruction in the membranes of the cerebrum, with loss of 
the senses, alienation and fever,” and those forms which were 
not phrenitis proper, but were non-febrile deliria, for he says 
that “not every mental disturbance accompanied by fever 
should be regarded as phrenitis, since such often appear with 
pleuritis and with pneumonia, especially at the height of the 
disease on the seventh or eighth day.” 

Absence of mind, loss of sensibility, and fever, these must be 
found in order to make a diagnosis of phrenitis. ‘Then again 
if opium, or mandragora, or henbane (our modern mor- 
phine, scopolamine and hyoscine) had been taken there resul- 
ted a phrenitis without fever—a significant observation indi- 
cating the effect of these remedies in quieting delirium and 
thus reducing temperature. Asclepiades makes further 
another non-febrile phrenitis, but its limitations are unknown 
to us. He also recognized an epileptic phrensy. Lethargy 
was a state opposed to phrensy, also being accompanied by 
fever, and probably refers to the low muttering delirium of the 
typhoid state. 

One can readily see, [ think, why phrenitis played such a 
prominent réle in the psychiatry of these times when one re- 
calls that trauma, exhaustion, intoxication, and infection 
must have been very prevalent. Slavery, bad food, gladiator- 
ial contests, frequent brawls, constant warfare, forced march- 


ings, the gallevs, wearing of chains, ete., all must have contrib- 
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uted the very factors that would contribute to the acute toxic, 
infection, and exhaustion psychoses, which correspond sO 
closely with the phrenitis of these former times. 

Asclepiades further distinguished a mania, or state of con- 
tinuous excitement without fever (9), but makes a keen obser- 
vation that in one group the patients recognized things, but 
made mistakes about them (this he says was known to the 
poets, ““as when Orestes took his sister to be one of the 
Furies”), and in others their reasoning was defective, but 
they did not make such mistakes. In which, I take jt. 
Asclepiades for the first time attempts a classification based 
on the presence of illusions, or hallucinations, on the one hand. 
and of delusions apart from such sensory symptoms on the 
other. It is further highly significant that he regards halluci- 
nations as of central origin, since in his therapy he notes that 
in the dark these are often exaggerated, and the patient made 
worse—to which conclusion it is not impossible that observa- 
tions on delirium tremens contributed. As to his interpre- 
tation of the melancholias of Hippocrates, I can find little 
record, save in his use of wine to cheer sad hearts. 

The therapeutic ideas of Asclepiades concerning the insani- 
ties are no less original and striking than his ideas of 
classification. 

We learn from Celsus that it was the custom of the ancients 
to keep the insane in the dark. But Asclepiades alleged that 
darkness itself strikes terror to the mind, and ordered his 
hallucinating patients to be kept in the light. Celsus, even 
a little more advanced, says that neither rule would always 
hold, and that it was best to try both methods, and to keep 
him that has a horror of darkness in the light, and him that 
is afraid of light (meningeal photophobia) in the darkness. 

Asclepiades asserted that to make use of medicine in the 
greatest violence of phrensy was needless, for at the same time 
the fever increases also, and that nothing is to be done then, 
except to confine the patient. To bleed such was just the 
same, in his opinion, as to murder them; upon this principle, 
that there was no madness except when the fever was very 
high, and that bleeding could not properly be performed un- 
less in its remission. 

He endeavored to produce sleep in such cases by much fric- 
tion. This Celsus, in quoting, disapproves of in cases of fever, 
and wonders why Asclepiades approved of enemata when he 
disapproved of blood-letting; for himself Celsus was rather 
inclined to let blood in certain cases of phrenitis. 

Asclepiades disapproved of the Greek custom of obtaining 
sleep for the delirious by fomenting the face and hands with 
a sponge dipped in a decoction of henbane, or of poppy juice, 
for he claimed that they often changed the distemper into 
lethargy. His advice was that the first day the patient should 
abstain from meat, drink, and sleep; in the evening water 
should be given him to trink, then friction should be used, so 
gently that even the hand that rubbed should not press 
strongly ; the day after, all these things being repeated, in the 
evening water and gruel should be allowed him; for by this 
process he would procure sleep. But if by this means sleep 
was not obtained, then at last it must be procured by the medi- 
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cines mentioned (that is, the ointment of saffron and iris 
rubbed on the brow, or a decoction of poppies or henbane), 
but he cautions moderation in the use of them, lest, as he 
naively remarks, it be not in our power afterwards to wake 
the person whom we desire to sleep. 

The giving of wine was considered by Asclepiades as one 
of the three chief therapeutic resourees—* the use of which 
makes one approach the power of the Gods.” He wrote a 
special treatise on the use of wine, which has been lost to us. 
He used it in the various forms of phrenitis to give sleep— 
in which connection the modern use of chloral, paraldehyde 
and other alcohol hypnotics may be borne in mind; and he 
used it to cheer the depressed spirits of the melancholic. 

A fall of water near is also a help to some, he suggests, 
or gestation after meat, and in the night-time, especially, the 
motion of a suspended bed. 

It is easy to see that before the days of Asclepiades, the 
delirious and insane had been bled and purged to weakness 
and apathy, and had sometimes been drugged to their last 
sleep. .Ilis very modern opposition to “* potions’ that are 
naturally injurious to the stomach” was favorably com- 
mented on even by the caustic Pliny. 

We cannot but feel that Asclepiades would have been a 
kindred spirit had he lived in our day. He must have been 
a man of common sense, ingenuity and charming personality, 
for he introduced to a prosperous and self-opinionated nation, 
that had hitherto believed only in quackery, the very sound 
principles of hygiene, and raised bathing and massage to a 
cult. Pliny says that he was responsible for the use of baths 
at Rome. He was the friend of the rich and the idol of the 
poor, When he recommended a swinging bed for a patrician, 
he also showed the poor man how to raise his bed by an un- 
even support, and be joggled gently to sleep. He lived to be 
0 years of age, and won a wager that he would never die a 
natural death, being killed by a fall. 

In closing this note on Asclepiades, I feel that I should 
quote Friedreich’s (10) estimate of him, for in my discussion 
of Celsus I shall speak further of the therapeutics of Asclepia- 
(es that Celsus also approved of and practised. “In Ascle- 
piades we must honor the man who first taught us how to 
treat the insane, and who in such treatment set forth such 
ideas that we must feel astonished at, and further ashamed 
that we have advanced so little beyond him. He was the first 
to lay the grounds of a psychical treatment. By music, wine, 
love, occupation, memory exercises, and exercises in attention, 
he sought to cure his patients. Physical restraint he sought 
to curtail as much as possible, saying that only the dangerous 
should be tied.” 

Asclepiades may justily be called the Father of Psychiatry. 

Themison, a disciple of Asclepiades, and a famous physi- 
cian of Laodicea, who practised in Rome, bridged the space 
of time between Ascelpiades and Celsus, and was the acknowl- 
edged founder of the Methodist School of medicine, which 
aimed to introduce methods to facilitate the learning and 
practice of physic. He evidently modified the somewhat stren- 
vious hut sound methods of treating the insane that were ad- 


vocated by Asclepiades. He did away with bathings and 
acrid purgatives and avoided the use of opium and hyoscyamus 
as narcotics, for fear of collapse. He reverted to the prac- 
tice of bleeding, for which Pliny praises him, so' much so, 
that he was known as Themison the Phlebotomist. His 
strong points in the treatment of such diseases were, the use 
of wine, massages, and motion; but as none of his writings 
are preserved, we can only gather his teachings from Celsus. 

Celsus has left us less of his personality, and more of his 
medicine, than any of the other physicians since Hippocrates. 
Owing to the loss of his predecessor’s notes, we cannot say 
how much of his eight books of medicine are original, and 
how much quoted. Some have gone so far as to say that, be- 
cause Celsus also wrote an encyclopedic work on agriculture, 
and another on military art, he was no physician but merely 
an encyclopedia writer. His writings, however, show too in- 
timate a knowledge of disease, and too sound a judgment to 
be those of a compiler. His greatest literary activities were 
carried on between 35 and 45 A. D. 

Celsus’ chapter in his third book, entitled * A Treatise on 
Madness: Of Several Kinds of Madness and their Causes,” 
is an epitome of the treatment of the insane handed down to 
his own times, that is, to the beginning of the Christian era. 

Of Celsus I can find little gossip of birthplace, or personal 
attributes. The name alone, A. Cornelius Celsus, has come 
down to us on the title page of his works, and they must speak 
for him. 

Celsus follows Asclepiades in the general divisions of in- 
sanity, as his phrenitis is also applied to delirium, and con- 
trasted with true phrenitis, which is a real insanity. He says: 
* [| will begin with insanity, taking up first that form which is 
acute and which appears in fevers. The Creeks call it 
phrensy. It behooves us to know that the sick may become 
delirious, and say strange things in the attacks. This is a 
serious symptom, and is not apt to happen, unless in the case 
of a violent fever. It is, however, not necessarily destruc- 
tive, for it usually is of short duration, and as soon as the 
attack is relieved, the reason returns. Such an attack re- 
quires no remedies other than those which have been pre- 
scribed for fever” (11). 

“Then comes phrenitis, the state in which the madness is 
continued, or when the sick person, although he may be in 
his senses, nevertheless has certain chimerical ideas. It is 
perfect phrensy when the mind is addicted to these images. 
Among those with phrensy are some who are merry, others 
sad, some are easily restrained, and confine their ravings to 
words, others rise up and do violent things. In this class 
some employ force, and others make use of cunning.” 

“Such of them as only rattle on, or do no harm, but in 
trifles, need not be subjected to severe restraint. Those who 
are more violent in their actions, it is proper to bind, lest 
they hurt themselves and others. Nor should we trust any of 
them if, in order to get rid of his chains, he pretends to be 
well, though he speaks sensibly, and makes lamentable com- 
plaints, because this is nothing but the cunning of a mad 


person.” 


‘ 
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In the deliria which we now know to be infectious, and alco- 
holic deliria, Celsus discusses the advisability of enemata and 
advises shaving the head, and fomenting it with a decoction 
of astringent herbs, and of producing sneezing by holding rue, 
bruised in vinegar, to the nostrils. 

I find little in the therapy of Celsus that has not already 
been found in Hippocrates and Asclepiades, but quote his 
own words, in some of which he gives praise to Asclepiades, 
The 
which sound modernly psychic in their nature, he says must 


i 
be made suitable to the temper of each: “ The groundless 


in others not mentioning him, following remedies, 


apprehensions of some are to be alleviated, as was done to a 
very rich man in fear of starving, whom they relieved by fre- 
quent accounts of estates bequeathed to him. The audacious- 
ness of others must be restrained even by stripes if necessary. 
The unreasonable laughter must be checked by chiding and 
threats. The sorrowful thoughts of other must be dispelled, 
for which purpose concerts of music and cymbals and noise 
are useful. Yet these patients must oftener be liumored than 
contradicted, and the mind is to be led by slow degrees, and 
not with evident intention.” From this it may be seen that 
psycho-therapeutic conversations were a part of the physi- 
cian’s art in the Augustan era. 

* Sometimes also the attention of a person must be strongly 
engaged.” He suggests * reading a book to a scholar, with an 
improper accent, so that he may be aroused to correct it,” 
and reports that he has brought patients who were fasting to 
eat, “ by placing them in the midst of people who were at a 
feast (12). 

* For another kind of madness which continues a longer 
time, and goes no farther than a sadness, bleeding is useful, 
also purging by white hellebore, and vomiting, friction and 
exercise.” This evidently was melancholia, which, according 
to the Hippocratic doctrine, was caused by black bile, from 
which we see that Celsus slumps from his allegiance to his 
The psychic treatment here consists of raising 
If 


there are any works of his performing, let them be placed be- 


predecessor. 


the patient’s hopes by amusing stories and discussions. 


fore the patient’s eyes.” 

“The third kind of insanity is the longest of all, insomuch 
that it does not shorten life. There are two species of this. 
In some the deception arises from false images, not from the 
understanding ; such a madness the fables of the poets repre- 
sent in that of Ajax or Orestes. Others are disordered in 
their judgment.” 
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“If imaginations mislead, first of all it must be observed 
whether they be melancholy or merry. If melancholy, black 


hellebore ought to be given as a purge. In the merry kind 


the white as an emetic. 

* But if the madness affect the judgment, the patient ought 
to be treated by some kind of tortures. When he has said or 
done anything wrong, he is to be punished by hunger, chains. 
stripes, For thus it will happen that gradually by fear 
he ma) be obliged to consider what he does. Lt is also ser- 
viceable in this disorder to be put in sudden consternation and 
fear.’ This treatment he considers better for a merry mad- 
man, while for the extremely sad, he advises long friction 
twice a day, and pouring cold water on the head, 

In summing up this brief treatise, which represents the most 
extensive work of any of the ancients upon madness, Celsus 
lays down the following rules: That “ Mad people ought to 
be strongly exercised, to have much friction or massage, to 
take neither fat, flesh nor wine, to eat lightly after purging; 
that they should neither be alone nor among strangers, nor 
among those whom they despise or look upon with indiffer- 
ence; that they ought to travel in other countries, and, if their 
judgment returns, to take a journey into distant parts once a 
year.” 

It is a sorry comment on the latter days that all that was 
bad in Celsus’ system, the chains, the beatings and the dark- 
ness, were faithfully copied for centuries; while all that was 
good in the therapy of Asclepiades, the music, the sports, the 
cheerful thoughts, as well as the massage and regular exercise 


and change of air, was overlooked and almost lost. 
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V. THOMAS MUFFET, 1555-1604. 


By Joun Runrau, M. D., Baltimore. 


One of the most interesting, though all but forgotten phy- 
Like the 
immortal bard he was careless about the spelling of his name 
Moffett 


sicians of Shakespeare’s time, was Thomas Muffet. 


and we find it written three different ways, Moufet, 
and Muffet. 


Muffet was a London lad, born in all probability in the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and was of Scotch descent, 
being the second son of Thomas Muffet, citizen and haber- 


dasher of London, and Alice Ashley, of Kent. He is said to 


have spent five years in the Merchant Taylor’s School, and 
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then, in 1569, at the age of 16 he was matriculated as a pen- 
sioner of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1572, he changed 
to Caius College, where he was graduated as a bachelor of 
arts: during this period he also studied medicine under 
Thomas Larkin and John Caius, the latter he mentions in his 
Health Improvement. Amongst his friends and fellow stu- 
dents were Peter Turner, Timothy Bright and Thomas Penny, 
all of whom became distinguished as physicians. 

During his undergraduate course he was poisoned by cating 
mussels and he refers to shellfish, and chronicles the event in 
Health Iinprovement, as follows: 

Only Oisters of all fish are good raw (yet he was no Coward 
that first ventured on them). 

For Diogenes died eating raw fish and Woolmer (our English 
Pandereus) digesting iron, glass and oister shells, by eating a raw 
eel was overmastered. 

Mussels were in credit, but amongst the poorer sort; till lately 
the lily-white mussel was found out about Romers-Wall, as we 
sail between Flushing and Bergen-up-zon, where indeed in the 
heat of Summer, they are commonly and much eaten without any 
offence to the head, liver or stomach; yea, myself (whom once 
twenty mussels had almost poisoned at Cambridge, and who have 
seen sharp, filthy and cruel diseases follow the eating of English 
mussels) did fill myself with those mussels of the Low Country, 
being never a whit distempered with my bold adventure.” 


In 1576 he was expelled from Caius College because he 
chose to proceed as master of arts from Trinity and later he 
went abroad to study and received his degree of doctor of 
medicine at Basle, in 1578, and whilst there he was a student 
of Felix Plater and Zwinger. During the following year, 
1579, he traveled in Italy and Spain and studied the silk 
industry which he afterwards described in a poem to be 
noticed later. In 1580 he was at Nuremberg and Frankfort. 
During his entire life he seems to have been devoted to travel 
and besides the countries mentioned he visited Denmark, High 
(iermany, Holland, Bohemia, Switzerland and Wales. 

On his return to England he was incorporated doctor of 
medicine at Cambridge and in the same year, 1582, he visited 
Elsinore, Denmark, in company with Peregrine Bertie, Lord 
Willoughby, who carried the ensign of the Order of the Garter 
to the king. He mentions that the State banquets last from 
seven to eight hours. Muifet met and knew a great many dis- 
tinguished people, among them Tycho Brahe and Peter Sever- 
inus. ‘lo the latter he dedicated his first essay on medicine. 

In 1588, he resided at Ipswich where he is said to have had 
a good practice and later on he lived in London, In 1588 he 
was made a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians and one 
of the censors the same year. 

He attended a number of notable personages, among them 
Sir Francis Drake, who first showed him the flying fish. He 
quotes what was evidently a well-known pun concerning him: 
“What Lawyer has not heard of Mr; Tonsiels conceit, who is 
feared as much with a dead duck as Philip of Spain was with 
a living Drake?” Another personage whom Muffet studied 
was Woolmer, “ the foul-mouthed breeder.” 

In 1591 he is said to have been with the Earl of Essex, in 


camp in Normandy. He was much patronized by the Pem- 
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broke family and the latter part of his life he spent as a re- 
tainer in that family from whom he received a pension chiefly 
through the favor of Mary, Countess of Pembroke, to whom 
he dedicated his poem on the silk worm. During this time 
he resided at Bulbridge, near Wilton. Through the influence 
of the Earl of Pembroke he was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment from Wilton, in 1597. He was twice married. First to 
Jane Wheeler in 1580. She died in 1600 and he took for his 
second wife a widow, Catherine Brown, who survived him. 
ITe died in 1604, 

Muffet was one of the earliest of the Paracelsians or chemi- 
eal sect in England and with John Herter, was one of its 
chief exponents. He was one of the first to introduce the use 
of chemical medicines into England and his first publication 
was a defense of the chemical sect. John Aiken in his Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Medicine (London, 1780) gives the fol- 
lowing account of this work, the title of which is De jure ct 
prestantia Chemicorum Medicamentorum, Dialogus Apolo- 
geticus, Francof. 1584. 

This is an acute well-written apology for the chemical sect in 
medicine, which then began to prevail greatly in Germany and 
other countries, but met with violent opposition. The dialogue 
is a kind of disputation between a Chemist and a Galenist; the 
latter of whom, however is very willing to be convinced. The 
Chemist enumerates many eminent men who favored his sect; 
among whom are Montanus, Fernelius, Villanovas, Fracastorius, 
Cardan, Gesner, Platerus and Severinus. He enters into an 
explanation of the Paracelsian doctrine of the double life in ani- 
mals, one, which acts in themselves, the other, which acts upon 
other bodies; which doctrine seems only to be an extension of 
the word life, to signify everything that is capable of agency. 
He then defends the chemical practice of extracting by means of 
menstrua or the action of fire the active parts of vegetable 
simples; and falls into keen raillery of the Galenical compounds, 
and the loads of nauseous drugs exhibited by that sect of physi- 
cians. To these he proposes the substitution of tinctures and 
essential oils. He next considers the mineral class of medicines, 
and defends their use against the objection of the Galenist, prov- 
ing that both ancients and moderns of their own school employed 
such of them as they were acquainted with. 

Aiken also says that the work exhibits a good deal of learn- 
ing and skill in argumentation. 

To this piece, in the Theatrum Chemicum, 1602, are subjoined 
Epistole quingque Medicinales, ab eodem Auctore conscripte. 
They are all dated from London in the years 1582, ’83 and ‘S84. 
The first of these contains a defence of Paracelsus, intermixed 
with some keen reflexions on Hippocrates, Galen, and their fol- 
lowers. The second exposes some of the fanciful reasonings of 
Galen, and maintains the propriety of reasoning from the evi- 
dences of our senses, rather than from imaginary hypotheses. 
The third contains some very sensible and liberal remarks against 
absolute submission to the authority of great names or leaders of 
a sect. Here also, are introduced some further attacks on ancient 
medical doctrines. The fourth gives the application of the chemi- 
cal principles, salt, sulphur and mercury, to the phenomena of 
the human body and the theory of diseases; and is a most strik- 
ing proof how blind a person may be to nonsense and absurdities 
of his own sect, while he is sharp sighted enough in detecting 
them in others. The last epistle treats of the benefits of foreign 
travel to a physician, and contains some exhortations to the study 
of chemistry. Padua is the medical school particularly recom- 
mended by this writer. Another work is entitled Nosomantia 
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Hippocratica, sive Hippocratis Prognostica cuncta, ex omnibus 


ipsius scriptis methodice digesta. (Lib. LX. Francof. 1588.) 


Aiken comments further upon these pieces which, how- 
ever, he had never seen, 
another sive minimorum Ani- 
matium Theatrium; olim ad Edw. Wottono, Conrado Gesnere, 
This he left in manuscript 
and it was published at 1634 by Sir Theod. 
Maverne, into whose hands it came by means of one Darnel, 
who had been Mulfet’s apothecary. 
of it, however, had been printed by Laur, Scholzius in 1598, 
L658. Sir 


Still work is Insectorum 
Thomaque Pennio inchoatum. 
London in 


Some imperfect: copies 


lt was translated into English, and published in 
Theod. Mayverne complains much in an epistle prefixed to 
this work, of the great difficulty he found in getting a printer 
to undertake it: several in various countries having refused 
his offer. 
Muffet’s 
titled 


most important contribution to literature is en- 


Health Improvement 
or 
Rules 
Comprizing and Discovering 
The Nature, Method, and Manner of 

Preparing all sorts of 

Food 
Used in this Nation. 


Written by that ever Famous 


Doctor in Physick 


Thomas Muffet. 


Corrected and Enlarged 
by 
Christopher Bennet, 
Doctor in Physick and Fellow of the 
Colledg of Physitians in London. 


London. 
Printed by Thos. Newcourt for Samuel Thomson, at the 
Sign of the white Horse in 


Pauls Churchyard, 1655. 


Besides this first edition by Bennet which is now a very 
rare volume, there is another edition of it * with a short view 
of the author’s life and writings by Mr. Oldys, and an intro- 
duction by R. James, M. D., published in London, 1746.” 


Aiken says of this book that: 


It is a curious and interesting book as well on account of the 
numerous anecdotes and observations quoted from the antients, 
contained in it respecting the diet in this 
country at the time he wrote it. Still his credulity and want of 
just principles to bare a discrimination of different kinds of 
food and his credulity with respect to facts related by old writers, 
render his reasonings of little value. 


as the information 
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One of the charms of the book is the glimpse it gives us of 
the diet in Muffet’s time and especially of the dear old doctor 
himself. It is a book to keep on your desk and read a little 
in from time to time. By so doing one adds a new friend in 
an honest, educated gentleman of a most genial disposition, 

From the excerpts which follow one can readily get a good 
idea of the character of the book. The status of dietetics in 
his day seems to have been much as it is now, as he says: 


So now in our daies the name Diet seems but 
the unwiser sort, who think it best diet, keeping no diet at all 
saying (as Will Somers said to John Rainsford) drink wine and 
have the gout, drink no wine and have it too. 


a scarecrow to 


Muffet was interested in the question of the value of odors 
in medical treatment and thought that they had considerable 
value as he states: “ The very smell of physick cures many.” 
He considered the following observation of great value in 
establishing the effect of odors as preventatives against infee- 
tious diseases: 

But here a great question ariseth, whether sweet smels correct 
pestelent aire, or rather be as a guide to bring it sooner to our 


hearts? To determine this question I call all the dwellers in 
Bucklers berry in London to give sentence: which only street 
(by reason that it is wholly replenished with Physick, Drugs 


and Spices, and was daily perfumed in the time of the plague 
with pounding spices, melting gums, and making perfumes for 
others) escaped that great plague brought from Newhaven 
whereof there died so many, that scarce a house was left unvisited. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that the idea of 
keeping off infections by odorous drugs is still very prevalent, 
asafedita being thought to be one of the most efficacious pre- 
ventatives, 

On the choice of foods and the abnormal articles of diet 
the author gives a great number of interesting, albeit untrust- 
He classifies meats and other foods into 
Meats 
hot further than the second degree, he says, are reckoned by 
The following 


worthy, accounts. 
four degrees according to their heat and moisture. 


physicians to be rather medicine than meat. 
stories need no comment: 


Yea, myself have known a young Maide, of an exceeding moist 
and cold complexion, whose meat for two years was chiefly pep- 
per, wherewith another would have been consumed though she 
was nourished for it is hot in the third degrees and moist in the 
fourth degree. 

Meceenas coveted the meat of asses foals, whereby the whole 
race of asses, had been extinguished, but he died in good hour. 


The Russian was held in no high esteem by Muffet, witness 
the following: 


The Sudanes desire to feed on lice, which a Muscovite abhors 
so to kill; lest unnaturally or unwittingly he slay his own blood. 

It were strange to believe (yet Fernelius writes it for a truth) 
how a nobleman of France found a great sweetness in quicklime, 
then in any meat beside, refreshing his stomach and hurting no 
inward part with the continued use thereof. Others feed greedily 
on rags of woolen cloth and wall-morter: And Anatus Lusitanus 
remembereth a certain young maid of twelve years of age, who 
did usually eat stones, earth, sand, wooll, cotton and flox; esteem- 
ing their taste and substance better than the finest and tenderest 
Marcellus Donatus saw a girle so longing after 


partridges. 


OCTOBER, L908. | 


Lizards and Neayts, that she would hunt after the one in the 
Gardens, and after the other in houses with a bough in her hand 
as a cat would a mouse, and eat them without hurt. 

Albertus Magnus (as Celius reporteth) saw another wench in 
Collen. but three years old hunting as delightedly after all sorts 
of spiders, with which meat she was not only much delighted but 
also exceedingly nourished. Yea Doctor Oethzus telleth a story 
of a certain farmer in the country of Hirsberg, that feedeth 
chiefly on potsherds finely beaten batling no less with them than 
Marriners do with eating bisuit. And Joachim Comerarius (my 
dear and learned friend) reporteth a certain girl in Norimberg 
did eat up her own hair, and as much as elsewhere she could get; 
neither could she be persuaded by her parents or friends, to 
think it an unpleasant or an unwholesom meat. 


Concerning the number of dishes at one meal and the quan- 


tities of food consumed Muffet gives among other examples 


the following: 

But what followed? Over eating. Marry infinite diseases and 
infinit Physitians; whereof some were so ignorant that they 
tormented the people worse than sickness; in such sort that 
Galen, Herophilus, Erisistratus and divers great Physitians were 
sent for to recover them languishing and consumed almost with 
fevers, Whereinto through excess and variety of meats they were 


justly fallen. 

Of the quantity of meats: 

Of this crue was Maximus the Emperor (like our eld Abbey 
Lubbers) ate till he sweat; yea Sabellicus affirmeth that his one 
days sweat gathered up in goblets, did amount to the measure of 
six sectaries. 

And though Aurelianus the Emperor fed. moderately himself, 
yet he exceedingly loved and honored a great Gourmand, who 
usually at a meal did eat a Hogg, two weathers, and a whole 
brawn, drinking upon it a whole firkin of wine poured down his 
throat through a funnel. 

Clodinus Albinus (commander of the Romans in France) is 
registered to have eaten at one sitting 500 figs, 100 peaches, 10 
musk melons, 20 pound weight of Raysins of the Sun, 100 snites, 
10 capons and 150 great oysters. 


Of the length of time spent at meals Muffet gives a_per- 
sonal experience : 


Switrigalus, Duke of Lithuanua, never sat fewer than six 
hours at dinner, and as many at supper: from whom I think the 
custom of long sitting was derived to Denmark; for there | 
remember [| sat with Frederick, King of Denmark, seven or 
eight hours together at one meal. But of all long sitters at table, 
farewel Hugutio Fagiolanus who (as Petrarch reporteth) lost 
both the city of Pisa and Lukes at one Dinner, because he would 
not arise (although a true alarm was given) to repel the enemy 
till his dinner was fully ended, which was usually protracted 
two or three hours. 


Muifet understood the dangers of overfeeding and sus- 
tained his opinion with the following classical allusion: 
Hippocrates and Galen say, that the bodys of ordinary great 


feeders stand upon a dangerous point or as you would say upon 
a razor edge. 


Muffet curiously enough says of milk : 


' There are few diseases to which milk is not offensive being 
mwardly taken, except the consumption of the solid parts called 
marasmus, atrophia, and the consumption of the lungs and 
breathing parts called Phthisis. 
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One of the most interesting parts of the whole book are his 
»bservations on milk and his words of advice on the * Chusing 


of a Good Nurse” are unsurpassed : 


The nurse must be young, clean of skin, of a kindly smell, pure 
complexion, good temperature, wholesom and moderate diet, much 
sleep and little anger, neither too idle nor too toiling, no wine bib- 
ber, no eater of hot spices, no ordinary wanton, and void of all 
diseases; such a nurse is sooner wished for than found, yet such a 
one is to be chosen for sound children or sick Persons, lest draw- 
ing corruption in so fine a meat as milk is, our consumptions be 
increased so much the more, by how much poison given with drink 
is more dangerous. 

Furthermore care is to be taken of their health, that give us 
milk; for as an unclean and pocky nurse (which woful experi- 
ence dayly proveth) infecteth most sound and healthy children, 
so likewise a clean, sound and healthy nurse recovereth a sickly 
and impotent child. Nay (which is more) no man can justly 
doubt, that a child’s mind is answerable to his nurses milk and 
manners; for what made Jupiter and Aegystus so lecherous, but 
that they were chiefly fed with goats milk? What made Romulus 
and Polyphemus so cruel but that they were nursed by 
wolves? What made Pelias (Tyrus and Neptunes son) so brutish 
but that he was nursed by an unhappy mare? Is it any marvel 
also, that Giles, the Abbot (as the Saint-Register writeth) con- 
tinued so long the love of a solitary life in woods and deserts, 
when three years together he suckt a doe? What made Dr. Cajus 
in his last sickness so peevish and so full of frets at Cambridge, 
when he suckt one woman (Whom I spare the name) froward of 
conditions and of bad diet; and contrariwise so quiet and well 
when he suckt another of a contrary disposition. 


she- 


Muifet was much interested in the physiological and the 
pathological effects of foods. He voiced an opinion, just now 


extolled, namely, that “ Eggs recovereth men from = con- 
sumption.” 

He seems to have been particularly interested in the ques- 
tion of the effect of food upon the generative organs. Con- 
cerning the sea mullet he writes in this connection : 


It is strange what is written of this fish namely that it should 
hurt Venus game; yea that the very broth of it, or the wine 
wherein it is sodden should make a man unable to get and a 
woman unable to conceive children. 

Concerning salt he makes the following curious note : 

For of all things it is very effectual to stir up Venus. (Sala- 
ciousness.) An Experience teacheth that mice in vessels lying in 
Hoyes laden from Rochel with salt, breed thrice faster than if 
they were laden with other merchandise. A woman eating much 
salt when she is with child bringeth forth a child without nails. 


He also mentions many foods which are advised to be eaten 
to relieve impotence. His morals are, however, always too 
good to permit him to set down the full details. He states: 

Many are of the opinion that Cawdles made strong with the 
pith (marrow) of a steer and yelks of new laid eges do by a 
secret property restore nature, and recover the weakness of the 
loyns caused by venery. Montagna maketh a singular confection 
of divers marrows to this purpose, which I will not set down in 
English, lest Wantons be bold to follow their follies. 

It is recorded by St. Jerome in his epistles, that Seneca upon 
a foolish conceit abstained as long from flesh, and fed only upon 
fruit and fish (infected perhaps with the leaven of the Egyptian 
priests) that when upon Neres commandment he was bled to 
The like 


death there did not spring from him a drop of blood. 
is written of Genoveve the holy maid of Paris. 


| 
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The contrary whereof is proved by the Islanders, Greenlanders, 
who living upon nothing but fish are nevertheless exceedingly 
lecherous and their women exceedingly fruitfull. Yea Venus 
the mother of lust and lechery is said to have sprung from the 
fome of some fish, and to have been borne in the sea, because 
nothing is more available to engender lust than eating certain 
fishes and plants, which I had rather in this lascivious age to 
conceal from posterity than to specify them unto my country- 
men, as the Grecians and the Arabians have done to theirs. 


QO! the effect of a vegetarian diet he tells the following 
anecdote: 


Thus much said Baldwin Archbishop ot Canterbury, of whom 
Rainulphus writeth this story. When Baldwin was chosen Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he sware that from the time of his install- 
ment to his dying day, he would never eat flesh: whereby his 
body so decayed that he fell into a consumption: an old woman 
meeting him on the way as he was carried on a open Horse-litter, 
called him liar to his face; whereof being reproved by some of 
his followers, why (said she) do you rebuke us? doth he not lie, 
for saying that he never ate flesh since his installment, when 
his own face sheweth that he surpassed the savages in eating 
his own flesh? for indeed by the superstitious observance of his 
vow he had become an anatomie and lived as a cypher among 
men. 

Mutfet knew, too, that epilepsy and diet were closely con- 


nected, but he was inclined to regard articles of food as the 


spec ifie Cause, 

Quails have gotten an ill name ever since Pliny, accused them 
for eating Hemlocks and Bearfoot; by reason whereof they breed 
cramps, trembling of the heart and sinews; yea though Hercules 
loved them above all other meats, insomuch that Iolaus fetcht 
him out of a swoon when he was cruelly wounded by Typhon, 
with the smell of a quail; yet with much eating of them he fell 
into the falling evil, which ever since hath been termed Hercules’ 
sickness. And here let us marvel at one thing, that Quails are 
generally forbidden because their flesh engendereth the falling 
evil, and yet Galen commandeth their brains (the principal seat 
of that great evil) as antidote against the same. 


There are many curious notes on the diseases caused by 
various foods and also regarding the curative effects of them. 
Among the most valuable of these medicinal foods was the 
flesh of the hedge-hog. 


As some affirm it nourisheth plentifully, procureth appetite 
and sleep, strengtheneth Travailers, preserveth woman with child 
from miscarrying, dissolveth knots and kernelly tumors, helps 
the Lepry, Consumption, Palsy, Dropsy, Stone, and Convulsion; 
onely it is forbidden unto Melancholick and Flegmatick persons 
and such as are vexed with Piles and Hemorrhoids. 

The roebuck, cureth also, (as Isaac writeth) the falling sick- 
ness, colick, and an abundance of fleam collected in any part. 

Galen saith the flesh of a hare prevents fatness, causeth sleep, 
cleanseth the blood; howbeit in another place he saith that it 
breedeth gross blood and melancholick humors; which unless he 
understood only of old and unseasonable Hares, experience itself 
will overthrow him. Certain it is that much eating of Hares flesh 
procureth leanness because it is very diuretical, and common sense 
teacheth that a man pissing much can not be fat, because the 
wheyish part of the blood is sooner expelled than it can carry 
nourishment throughout the body. 

In the preceding quotation, as in one given earlier, one 
notes the evident attempt to show up Galen in a very palpable 
error. Mutfet it will be remembered, was an opponent of the 


Galenical school, 
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Of eels he Savs: 

They give much nourishment but very corruptible: they loosen 
the belly and bring fluxes, they open the wide pipes, but stop the 
liver; they clear the voice but infect the lungs; they increase 
the feed but no good feed: finally they bring agues, hurt the 
stomach and kidneys, engender gravel, cause strangury, sharpen 
the gout, and fill us full of many diseases: they are worst in the 
summer but never wholsom. Sith like the owle it never comes 
abroad to feed but in the night time it argueth a melancholy 
disposition in itself, and a likelihood to beget it in us. 


Concerning human flesh as a food he writes: 

The Canibals praise it above all others (as Osorius writeth) 
and Cambletes, King of Lydia having eaten his own wife, said 
he was sorry to have been ignorant so long of so good a dish. 

Of the use and the preparation of food Muffet gives many 
rules, I shall make but one quotation : 

Another thing also to be observed before the killing of any 
beast or bird; namely, how to make it tendered if it be too old. 
and how to make it of best rellish: Patrocles affirmeth that a 
Lion being showed to a strong Bull three or four hours before it 
is killed, causeth his flesh to be as tender as the flesh of a Steer, 
fear dissolving his hardest parts and making his heart soft and 
pulpy. 

He warns against strawberries, saying: 

Howsoever they are prepared, let every man take heed of 
Melchior Duke of Brunswick how he eateth too much of them, 
who is recorded to have burst asunder at Rostock with surfeiting 
upon them. 

These qnotations could be multiplied but would probably 
not give one any better understanding of the nature of the 
little book on Health Improvement. 

A very interesting poem by Muffet has the following title 
page: 

The 
Silkewormes, and 
their Flies: 
Lively described in verse, by T. M. 
a Countie Farmar, and an ap- 
prentice in Physicke. 
For the great benefit and enriching of England 


Printed at London by V. S. for Nicholas Ling, and 
to be sold at his shop at the West ende of 
Paules. 1599. 

In 1866, Halliwell in his Collection Shakesperiana, gave 
the following account of this work: * This rare book has never 
been brought into connection with Shakespeare, vet it has for 
a long time appeared to me to be of singular interest as a 
popular book at about the time when we may suppose that 
Shakespeare planted the mulberry tree in the garden at New 
Place. Chamberlain wrote to Carlton, in 1598: * The Silk- 
wormes is thought to be Dr. Muffet’s, and is in mine opinion 
no bad piece of poetrie. It is dedicated ‘to the most re- 
nowned Patronesse and Noble Muse of Learning, Marie Coun- 
tesse of Pembroke.” The author’s account of Pyramis and 


Thishe apparently bears traces of a reading of Midsummer 


Night's Dream.” 


OcroBeR, 1908.] 

The dedication is in verse three stanzas long. The poem 
itself begins with a reference to the time when man was 
cuileless and needed no clothes but sin having entered the 
world, a sense of shame was felt and a desire to cover the 
body. Many are the classical allusions which the author 


makes. [1 


recounts how some refer the use of flax to the 
time of Orpheus, who by the power of his music drew men 
“Wood wandering wights, to good and civil life.” 

From Hironimus Vidas, Bishop of Alba, he borrows the 
story of Venus, seeing Pallas and the other nymphs and 
it by Saturn how to clothe themselves in lawn 


goddesses tang! 

and cambric: 
fretted to see herself and boy new borne, 
Left both to heaven and earth an open scorn. 


She cried to Jove, offering to teach him the art of love, but 
he refused her aid. In order to brew trouble Venus chose 
Phvllira. the daughter of Oceanus, and: 

Straight lodged her son in fair Phillyres eyes 
And caused him thence to dart up such a fire, 
As had consumed the very starres and skies 
Yea melted Saturns wheels with hot desire. 

Saturn responded promptly and sought to woo the maid, 
but: 

He loved, she loathed, he liked, she disdained, 
He came, she turned, he pressed, she ranne away. 

Saturn then sought out Venus and offered her the richest 

clothing for the secret of her art, and to requite her: 

He sent a Napkin ful of little seeds, 

Tane from the tree where Thisbes soul did light, 

To make herself and boy farre braver weeds, 

Than Pallas had, or any of the sev’n, 

Yea, then proud Juno ware the Queen of Heaven. 
With this gift of the mulberry tree he sent along the art of 
weaving. 

Muffet also tells briefly the story from Pliny of how Pani- 
phila, the most princely daughter of Latous, while hunting in 
the Cean Ile, sat under a tree and found “ many silken bot- 
toms,” The larger 
part of the poem, however, deals with the story of Pyramis 
and Thisbe, whose souls some authors say are the silk worm 
moths. Muffet touches on but does not settle the vexed ques- 


tion of whether the egg or the moth was first and gives the 


the use of which she quickly discerned. 


learned opinions of several old writers upon this subject. 
The first part of the poem ends with the following Kip- 

lingesque appeal to the English people : 

Dull witted dolts that huge things wonder at, 

And to your cost coast daily from your ile 

To see a Norway whale, or Libian Cat, 

A carry-castle or a crocodile, 

If lean Ephesian, or the Abderian fat 

Lived now, and saw your madness for a while, 

What streaming flouds would gush out from their cries, 

To see great Wittols little things despise. 


The second part of the poem deals with the silk worm and 


its care. The mulberry tree on which these worms feed is 


thus described : 
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I leave to tell how she doth poison cure 

From adders goare or gall or lizards got, 

What burning blaines she heales and sores impure, 
In palat, jawes, and al enflamed throte, 

What canckers, hard, and wolfs be at her lure, 
What Gangrenes stop that make our toes to rotte: 
Briefly, few greifes from Panders boxe out-flew, 

But here they finde a medicine, old or new. 


Muffet noted the infectiousness of the silk worm disease 
and directs the separation of the dead and sick : 


Wisdom commands to part the dead and sick 
Lest they infect the faultless and the quick. 


He compares their sleep to the Epidemic sweat: 


Oft shalt thou see them careless of their meate 
Yea overtane with deepe and heavie sleepe, 
Like to the strange and Epidemian Sweate, 
When deadly slumbers did on Briton creep. 


Silk, according to Muffet, was a useful medicine and anti- 
dote as the following lines tell: 


From out al] three, but chiefly from the best, 
Are made not onely robes for priests and kings, 
But also many cordial medicines blest, 

Curing the wounds that sullen Saturn brings, 
Which being drunk, how quiet is our rest? 
How leaps our hart? how inwardly it springs? 
Speake you sad spirits that did lately feele 
The heart-brake crush of melancholies wheel. 


The recipe for the Confectio Alkermes, “ which is a most 


singular Electuary against Melancholie, if it be rightly 
made,” is to be compounded as follows: 


Nay, Nay, no silke must make the antidote 
Save only that from spinsters veins is got 
Whereof if thou a pound jn weight shalt take 
Unstained at all (as Amiens Floure doth write) 
And with the juce of rose and pippins make 
A strong infusion of some day and night, 
Adding some graines of musk and Ambres flake, 
And seething all to honey substance right: 
O what a balm is made to cheere the heart, 
If pearle, and gold and spices beare a part? 


The flower of Amiens mentioned above refers to Fernelius, 
from whose works the recipe is evidently taken. 

The closing stanzas of the poem are devoted to extolling 
the joys and pleasures of raising silk worms, and very thor- 
ough directions are given concerning their care and the manu- 
facture and uses of silk. 

Muffet represents a type of physician which has for cen- 
turies been the ideal of the British practitioner. A scholarly 
and gentlemanly physician, with a love of literature, of sci- 
entific research and particularly of natural history. A man 
taking a part in the life of the world as well as active in his 
profession. A man with altruistic ideals who wished to help 


his fellow countrymen. A man popular at home and abroad 


*who left a little legacy to the literature of his profession 


which every now and then some one takes delight in bringing 


before the reading public. 
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